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A 2 cc dose of Norvac, used - 


with serum for immediate pro- 
tection, produces solid, durable 
immunity in healthy, unexposed 
swine vaccinated at five weeks 
of age. Duration of immunity in 
excess of two years has been 
demonstrated with this type vac- 
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Does not spread cholera. 
Cannot introduce other hog diseases. 
Confers solid immunity without 

the use of serum. 


Immunity lasts at least two years. 


and sold only to Veterinarians 
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An important new book... 


VETERINARY OPHTHALMOLOGY 


By R. H. SMYTHE, M.R.C.V.S. 
396 pp., 116 figs., $7.50 


The first third of this book covers anatomy and physiology of the eyes 


of many animals with attention to the ways in which eyes vary from animal 


to animal according to the habits and natural requirements of each. The rest 


of the book is clinical, dealing with methods of treatment, mainly surgical, 


and their application. 


PART I: Anatomy and Physiology of the Eye. The Eyeball and its Sur- 


roundings; Animal Vision; The Optical System and Accommodation in 


Animals. 


PART II: Clinical Ophthalmology. Clinical Examination of the Eye; The 
Orbit; The Eyelids, The Eyeball; Conjunctivitis; Clinical Conditions Affecting 
the Cornea; The Crystalline Lens; Diseases of the Uveal Tract; Affections of 


the Retina and the Optic Nerve; Therapeutics. 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS CO. 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Avenues, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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Dornavac. 


PANCREATIC DORNASE 


speeds the healing process 


MAJOR ADVANTAGES: Liquefies purulent debris. Exposes infected surfaces 
to antibacterial agents. Promotes drainage in mastitis, wounds, infections. 


Purulent debris—before action of ‘DORNAVAC’ Liquefaction of debris—after action by ‘DORNAVAC’ 


Dornavac, a lyophilized pancreatic enzyme, 100,000 units of lyophilized pancreatic dornase 
exposes the live, underlying tissue to antibiotic together with one 10 cc. vial of sterile diluent. 
agents, and thus enables them to do their work. The use of DoRNAVAC is restricted to the vet- 
Dornavac acts upon extracellular accumula- _erinary profession to whom descriptive litera- 
tions and disintegrating cells—not on living ture is available on request. 

tissue. It causes none of the systemic side effects 
attributed to enzymes of streptococcic origin. 
Dornavac may be infused through the teat 
canal, may be injected directly into the infected 


area, or may be used topically as a wet dressing. Philadelphia 1. Pa z 
Dosage: Usually 50,000 to 100,000 units. DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., INC. a 
Supplied in a package of 1 vial containing ‘eterinary Department. U. S. Veterinary License No. 3 4 
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AVMA 


Veterinary Medical Activities 


* President Floyd Cross and President-Elect Wayne O. Kester attended the Sym- 
posium on Atomic Energy and Veterinary Medicine on April 30 to May 2, which 
was sponsored by the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, in cooperation with 
the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 


* * 


* Assistant Executive Secretary H. E. Kingman appeared before various com- 
mittees of Congress on May 9 and 10, giving testimony on behalf of the AVMA 
on S. 3176 (poultry inspection by Food and Drug Administration) and S. 1636 
(humane slaughter). 


* * 


* Dr. Kingman also visited the University of Illinois to participate in the AVMA 
Student Chapter meeting on May 23. 


iy) 
CE 


* * * 


* The Board of Governors (J. M. Arburua, chairman; Floyd Cross, and Wayne 
O. Kester) will meet in Fort Collins, Colo., on June 8-10. 


* * * 


* Officers of the Army and Air Force Veterinary Corps, who attended the Dairy 
and Meat Hygiene School at the Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, visited Associa- 
tion headquarters on April 26. Members of the AVMA staff spoke to the group 
on the organization and activities of the Association and on other professional 
matters. Dr. M. H. Kassem, director general, Veterinary Department, Ministry 
of Agriculture, Cairo, Egypt, who was visiting the AVMA central office, also 
spoke briefly to the group. 


ae 


~ 


* * * 


* AVMA committees holding meetings at Association headquarters included the 
Special Committee on Insurance, May 7; Special Committee on Brucellosis, May 
16; and Council on Education, May 19-21. 


* * * 


* Lt. Colonel Norbert A. Lasher, from the Headquarters of the 3rd Air Force, 
Europe, represented the AVMA at the Royal Society of Health conference in 
Blackpool, England, April 24-27. 


* * * 
#* Executive Secretary Hardenbergh and Assistant Executive Secretary Kingman 
visited Cleveland, Ohio, to inspect convention facilities in that city on May 15. 


* * * 


* John S. McLaren of Fairall and Company, AVMA public relations counsellor, 


met with the AVMA staff at Association headquarters on May 25. 
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WHEN ONE VETERINARIAN 


tells you about Vitamineral products, you listen... 


WHEN A DOZEN 


recommend VpC supplements, you're impressed... 


—licensed graduate veterinarians—recommend and 
dispense Vitamineral supplements there can be no doubt! 
VpC products are a vital benefit to the livestock 

and poultry in your charge . . . a definite money-maker 
and money-saver for your clients .. . an exclusive 


prestige item for the veterinary profession. 


TODAY, WRITE FOR VITANIVERAL 


THE NEWEST EDITION +i 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 


Dependable supplement feeds 
since 1915 


OF THE VpC 
VETERINARIAN'S FEED BOOK 
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Good nutrition shows 
in a very short time 


As a practitioner, you know that when an im- 
properly fed cat is switched to a good diet, the 
results are quickly apparent in the animal's 
improved appearance and behavior. Hence 
there is a great professional satisfaction in 
recommending a proper diet. Your client does 
not have to take your advice “on faith,” since 
the results will be quickly seen. 


That's why you can recommend Puss ’n Boots 
Cat Food with assurance and confiden¢e. Let- 
ters from cat owners, telling us of remhrkable 
improvement in “a few short weeks” of regu- 
lar Puss 'n Boots feeding, merely confirm the 
known fact that scientifically formulated nutri- 
tion brings rapid results. 


PUSS nN BOOTS is good nutrition 


America’s largest selling cat food...adds the plus in health, beauty, vigor 


Coast Fisheries, Division of The Quoker Oots Company, Chicago 54, tilinols 


Puss ‘n Boots provides every nutrient a cat 
is known to need. The formula includes: 
1. WHOLE FISH, with nature's balance of life 
giving nutrients. The fillets are retained for 
proteins, the liver and glands for vitamins and 
minerals, the bone structure for calcium and 
other elements. 
2. SELECTED CEREALS are added to the finely 
ground whole fish to provide carbohydrates 
and roughage—for all-round nutrition. 
3. EXTRA VITAMIN B, is added for the benefit 
of cats requiring B, supplementation, and as 
a “margin of safety” for all cats. 


Cat owners can obtain Puss ‘n Boots Cat 
Food, in two handy sizes, at food stores and 
pet shops everywhere. 
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Generation after 


generation of champions 


—all fed on Friskies! 


Reproduction tests give added proof 
of Friskies’ complete nutrition! 


As professional kennelmen know, 
breeding presents diet problems 
that surpass those problems 
found in any other type of feed- 
ing. A dog food has to be right to 
satisfy the breeder — and to pro- 
duce results such as have been 
attained at the Friskies Research 
Kennels on the famous Carnation 
Farms near Seattle, Washington. 


In countless reproduction tests, 
proof of the value of a Friskies 
diet is evidenced in successive 


Sold in 2, 5, 10, 25 and 50-/b. sizes. 


ALBERS MILLING CARNATION COMPANY. 


generations of champions, all 
maintained on Friskies. 


Every food element dogs are 
known to need has been combined 
in the famous Friskies formula. 
Friskies Meal provides a moist 
feeding ... Friskies Cubes, a dry 
feeding of compressed Friskies 
Meal, equally nutritious in every 
respect. For variety, feed both 
Meal and Cubes. 
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PATENT PENDING 


_A drinking water additive, scientifically formulated, that com- 

bines the broad coverage effectiveness of Procaine Penicillin G 
‘and active Streptomycin with the supplemental nutritiona! values 
of vitamins. It is formulated into one product to eliminate the 
_ added expense and nuisance of buying a separate formula for | 
each species. Vistrepei now available in 1 and 5 pound bottles. © 


IT’S DIFFERENT 
Vistrepcin is different in that it contains both Procaine Penicillin ee 
G and Streptomycin Sulfate. It has been proven that the inclu- ae 
sion of these two antibiotics establishes a potency never before ae 
found in a drinking water additive. 


IT’S EFFECTIVE 
_ Vistrepein, being water dispersible, is carried into the digestive — 
‘tract faster—consequently results are obtained more rapidly. It 
must also be remembercd that sick animals and poultry will . 
drink water when they will not eat. ; 
Months -of extensive, contrelied field: tesis conducted by more 
- than 50 practicing véterinarians esteblished conclusive proof that 
Vistrepcin was more effective in the treatment of swine enteritis,- 
bacteria} calf scours, ci1ronic respiratory disease and biue comb 
in poultry, poor féed intake, weight Josses; and mortality result- 
from Penieillin-Streptomycin sersitive bacteria. These tests 
-also showed increased egg production and weight yzains after 
using Vistrepein only a short time. 
The effectiveness and broad coverage of both Procaine Penicifiin 
“and Streptomycin are combined:-to provide-a new concept in an 
EFFECTIVE—WATER DISPERSIBLE —VITAMIN -— ANTI-.. 
BIOTIC PRODUCT. 
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New dressing procedures using | 


A ® 
eroderm LIQUID SPRAY-ON BANDAGE 


“make possible superior results of surgery 


considered hazardous only a few years ago.””' 


TEAT SURGERY —After teat wall is 
closed, wound is sprayed with Aero- 
derm. Plastic dressing is also used to 
seal the flange of teat cannula in place.! 


PROLAPSE OF THE VAGINA—Surgicol 
closure of upper portion of vulva with 
wire sutures is dressed with Aeroderm, 
minimizing fecal contamination during 
healing.! 


TAIL SURGERY—Docked tail of 4- 
month-old pup is dressed with Aero- 
derm to avoid injury by licking and to 
keep wound clean. (Photo courtesy 
Dr. R. E. Miller, Richmond, Indiana.) 


Two or three light coats of Aeroderm are sprayed directly 

onto the aseptic wound, allowing a few seconds for drying 

between coats. The tough, flexible, transparent film which 
forms guards against infection and abrasion while tissues 
repair normally. Aeroderm is impermeable to bacteria and 

outside contaminants. Aeroderm forms a protective coating 

to prevent excoriation by body discharges and promote 

healing of abraded areas. 


A few of the many applications'-?-*-* of Aeroderm are 
shown at the left. In large animals, Watts” reports “satisfac- 
tory results” in rumenotomies, urethrotomies, cesarean 
sections, herniorrhaphies and teat surgery. In small ani- 
mals, Wendt* reports “the opportunity for introduction of 
infection is held to a minimum” in burns, surgical wounds 
and excoriation. 


Aeroderm is sterile and can be taken on calls conveniently. 
Cost of dressing as applied is about 1 cent per square inch. 
1. Conner, G.H.: Vet. Med. 50:259 (June) 1955 

2. Watts, R.E.: J.A.V.M.A. 125:40 (July) 1954 


3. Wendt, W. E. : Personal communication (Sept.) 1954 
4. Choy, 0.S.J., and Wendt, W.E.: U.S. Armed Forces M.J. 3:1241 (Sept.) 1952. 


Supplied in 6-0z. aerosol-type dispenser. 
Available through your veterinary supply dealer. 


Send for literature and further information 


AEROPLAST CORPORATION 420 Delirose Avenve 
Dayton 3, Ohio 
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Smoother induction... 


— 


Quieter awakening... 


- 


in small animal anesthesia 


The combination of secobarbital sodium, a short- 
acting barbiturate, and mephenesin, a muscle relaxant, 
produces smooth anesthesia with lower barbiturate 
dosage. Myothesia also provides better relaxation during x 
surgery and fracture work. These advantages make it an ir 
ideal anesthetic for small animals. 


Supplied in 100 cc. vials, each cc. containing secobarbital, 
50 mg. C74 gr.) and mephenesin, 30 mg. (),2 gr.) 
Send for descriptive literature 


THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 


Veterinary Division e Bristol, Tennessee 
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The WHY of 
the simultaneous 


method... 


Fort Dodge was the first producer to 
recommend the simultaneous method, using 
serum with vaccine, in hog cholera 
vaccination—and has consistently maintained 
this recommendation. Simultaneous use 

of Fort Dodge M-L-V and serum is your 
assurance that swine gain immediate, as well 
as lasting, protection. This is the method used 
and endorsed by thousands of veterinarians 
throughout the world. Fort Dodge 
Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
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... EVERLASTINGLY IN SEARCH OF THE SURER, THE SAFER 
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In Vitro and in Vivo Use of Antibiotics Against Vibrio Fetus 
J. F. RYFF, D.V.M., and HAROLD BREEN, D.V.M. 


Laramie, Wyoming 


DOLL AND WALLACE!? have indicated that 
blood levels of streptomycin could be main- 
tained in sheep by injections at three-hour 
intervals, the concentrations being in pro- 
portion to the amounts injected. Prier® has 
described the in vitro effect of antibiotics 
against Vibrio fetus. With the three strains 
employed, marked differences in suscep- 
tibility were usually noticed. This work 
was expanded to determine if such differ- 
ences could be consistently expected. From 
the practical standpoint, if V. fetus could 
be found to be highly tolerant to one or 
more antibiotics, their incorporation into 
a selective medium might assist in the 
isolation of the organism from contam- 
inated material. If V. fetus were found 
routinely susceptible, on the other hand, 
such in vitro results would furnish guid- 
ance for in vivo usage. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Seven strains of V. fetus (A to G), originally se- 
cured from Gordon Robertstadt, University of 
Wyoming; one (5090), from B. D. Firehammer, 
Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory; and four 
(22925 and 22166 from aborted lambs and 22964 
and 23115 from aborted calves) of our isolation 
were used in the in vitro studies. These cultures, 
all of which were H:S-negative and possessed the 
accepted characteristics of V. fetus, were main- 
tained by weekly transfers in Albimi Brucella 
broth with 0.15 per cent agar added. Difco bacto- 
sensitivity disks were used to secure the desired 
amounts of antibiotic in 2-ml. amounts of Albimi 
Brucella broth; inoculation was made by a stand- 
ardized loop and, for each series, an untreated 
control tube of broth was included for comparison. 
Readings for presence or absence of growth were 


From the Wyoming State Veterinary Laboratory, Laramie. 

Supplies of polyotic and of terramycin and streptomycin 
were made available by Lederle Laboratories Division of 
American Cyanamid Co. and Chas. Pfizer and Co., Inc., 
respectively. This assistance is acknowledged by the 
authors. 


made after three days’ incubation at 37 C. Results 
are summarized in table 1. 

In the 1955 lambing season, vibrionic abortion 
in ewes was confirmed in several flocks by labora- 
tory recovery of V. fetus. Three such flocks were 
used in an evaluation of antibiotic treatment. The 
treated ewes were identified but not separated from 
the controls. General management procedures were 
maintained, so that there was no movement to 
clean ground or removal of aborting ewes. 

After results from this procedure were available, 
it was decided to determine what effect the anti- 
biotics used would have when given to a normal 
sheep and its blood serum titrated against V. fetus, 
strain 22166. A ewe, weighing approximately 100 
Ib., was bled, given the antibiotic intramuscularly, 
and then bled again at suitable intervals. The 
serum so secured was diluted with Albimi Brucella 
broth and the tubes inoculated and read as for the 
in vitro antibiotic tests, the preinjection blood 
serum serving as a control. 


RESULTS 


The in vitro testing of various antibi- 
otics on 12 strains of V. fetus (table 1) 
indicates that rather uniform results might 
be expected from strain to strain. Vibrio 
fetus appears reasonably susceptible to the 
antibiotics employed, with the exception of 
bacitracin. 

Three affected flocks of ewes were 
treated with antibiotics. On April 15, 1955, 
when 61 of a flock of 150 pregnant ewes 
had aborted and 2 of these had died, 22 
ewes were injected intramuscularly with 
polyotic®: 7 ewes received 1.0 Gm. and, of 
these, 4 aborted and 3 had live lambs; & 
ewes received 0.5 Gm. anc, of these, 6 
aborted and 2 had live lambs; and 7 ewes 
received 0.25 Gm. and, of these, 5 aborted 
and 2 had live lambs. Thus, of the 22 ewes 
treated with polyotic, 15 aborted and 7 had 
live lambs. Sixty-seven pregnant ewes han- 
dled identically were available as controls. 
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Strain of Aureo- Baci- Chloro- 
V. fetus mycin tracin mycetin 
A 2/2 50/? 2/2 
B 2/2 50/? ?/2 
4 2/10 50/? ?/2 
D 2/10 50/? 2/2 
E 2/10 50/? 2/5 
F 2/10 50/? ?/2 
G 2/2 20/50 2/2 
5090 2/10 50/7? 
22925 2/10 10/20 ?/2 
22166 5/10 50/7? 2/5 
22965 2/10 50/7? ?/2 
23115 5/10 50/? ?/2 


J. F. RYFF AND HAROLD BREEN 


J.A.V.M.A 
JUNE 1, 1956 


TABLE |—Concentrations of Antibiotics Tolerated by and Inhibiting Culture Growth of Vibrio Fetus* 


Dihydro- 
strepto Neo- Peni- Poly- Terra- 
mycin llotycin® = mycin cillin myxin mycin 
2/1 2/2 ?/2 1/10 1/5 2/10 
2/1 ?/2 2/2 1/10 1/5 2/10 
2/1 ?/2 ?/2 1/10 1/5 2/10 
2/1 ?/2 2/2 1/10 5/10 2/10 
1/5 2/5 2/2 1/10 5/10 ?/2 
0.5/2 2/5 ?/2 1/10 2.5/10 2/4 
1/5 2/5 ?/2 2 5/10 2/2 
?/2 1/10 2/15 4/10 
10/50 2/5 5/10 1/10 2/5 ?/$ 
1/2 2/2 ?/2 1/10 5/10 5/10 
?/2 ?/2 2/1 2/5 ?/2 
?/1 2/2 2/2 2/1 2/5 2/4 


*Amount tolerated expressed as numerator; amount inhibiting growth expressed as denominator; 7 = not 


determined. Amounts given are for micrograms of antibiotic per milliliter of medium, except for bacitracin 


and penicillin which are expressed as units per milliliter. 


tllotycin (erythromycin, Lilly) bacto-sensitivity disks furnished by Eli Lilly and Co. 


Subsequent to April 15, 31 of these aborted 
and 36 lambed normally. 

Flock 2 was made up of some 600 ewes. 
On May 6, 1955, when approximately 400 
lambs had been aborted and only 4 live 
lambs had been secured, 74 ewes were 
given 1.0 Gm. of terramycin® intramuscu- 
larly. Following this, 2 lambs were aborted, 
44 normal lambs were dropped, and 2 ewes 
died. A group of 140 untreated ewes, in the 
same period, had 7 aborted lambs and 67 
live lambs, and 1 ewe died. 

Band 3 consisted of 1,326 ewes. By May 
5, 1955, when 363 had aborted, 187 ewes 
received 1.0 Gm. of streptomycin intramus- 
cularly and 776 untreated ewes served as 
controls. On the day following treatment, 2 


treated ewes and 7 control ewes aborted. 
Thereafter, abortions ceased in both 
groups. 


When a normal sheep was later given 
comparable amounts of the antibiotics used, 
its serum was found to inhibit the in vitro 
growth of an ovine strain of V. fetus for 
comparably short periods of time after 
treatment (table 2). 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

With the method of assay employed, 12 
strains of V. fetus were found to be con- 
sistently susceptible to many of the anti- 
biotics with the notable exception of baci- 
tracin. With the disastrous results that 
frequently follow V. fetus infection in a 
band of sheep, one would hope that the use 
of such materials might assist in curtailing 
losses. At present, the disease is too 
sporadic to justify wide-scale prophylactic 
vaccination even if an effective vaccine 
were available. Available information 


would indicate that vaccination after the 
disease appears would not be early enough 
for benefit, for presumably many of the 
ewes would be in the incubative stage of 
the infection. In developing a vaccine, it 
would also be necessary to consider the 


TABLE 2—Growth of Vibrio Fetus in Broth with Serum 
Added from Antibiotic-Treated Sheep 


Serum dilutions 
1:2 1:5 1:10 1:25 1:50 1:100 
dihydro- 


sulfate + 


Prior to | Gm. 
streptomycin 

4 hours later 

12 hours later 


Prior to 1 Gm. 
terramycin + + + 
3 hours later 
8 hours later 
12 hours later 


Prior to 1 Gm. 
polyotic 
4 hours later 
8 hours later 
24 hours later + + + 
48 hours later 


* + = growth; inhibition. 

strain differences reported. Thus, therapy 
with antibiotics when the disease occurs 
would seem to be a logical procedure, es- 
pecially when combined with removal of 
the sheep to clean premises and separation 
of aborting ewes from the flock. 

In terms of percentages, a single dose of 
polyotic at various levels was followed by 
68.1 per cent of the ewes aborting, whereas 
46.2 per cent of the controls aborted. In 
flock 2, in which the abortion storm was 
dying out, 2.5 per cent of the terramycin- 
treated ewes aborted as compared to 6.1 
per cent of the control ewes. Again, in band 
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5 in which the infection had practically 
terminated, 1.0 per cent of the strepto- 
mycin-treated ewes and 0.9 per cent of the 
controls aborted. No benefit could thus be 
credited to a single dose of antibiotic under 
these conditions. As indicated in table 2, 
1.0 Gm. of polyotic given to a ewe would 
be expected to furnish a blood level suffi- 
cient to inhibit V. fetus at a 1:2 dilution of 
serum for 24 hours only, 1.0 Gm. of terra- 
mycin at a 1:2 or a 1:5 dilution up to eight 
hours, and 1.0 Gm. of streptomycin at a 1:25 
dilution for only about four hours. Thus, 
repeated or a repository type of antibiotic 
usage still might be useful. 

SUMMARY 

Twelve strains of Vibrio fetus were rela- 
tively susceptible to inhibition of growth 
by various antibiotics using Difco bacto- 
sensitivity disks to secure the desired 
amounts in a broth medium. Bacitracin was 
not effective; ten of the strains tolerated 
50 units per milliliter. Single doses of poly- 
otic,” terramycin,® and streptomycin in 
field flocks of sheep affected with V. fetus 
failed to influence abortions. Such anti- 
biotics used on a normal sheep indicated 
their serum levels would inhibit in vitro 
growth of V. fetus for only a relatively 
short time after use. 
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Fluoridation. Reduced Tooth Decay 
Ten years of fluoridation of the water 
supply at Brantford, Ont. (50,000 pop.), at 
an annual per capita cost of 9 to 14 cents, 
resulted in a constant increase in school 
children with teeth free from decay—from 
5.18 per cent in 1944 to 21.83 per cent in 
1955. The procedure is simple, easily con- 
trolled, and its safety is beyond question.— 
Canad. J. Pub. Health, March, 1956. 


Blood Sugar Level and Cancer Growth.— 
High blood sugar levels associated with ex- 
perimentally produced diabetes or with 
obesity reduced the rate of growth of can- 
cer cells in mice.—Sci. News Letter, March 
24, 1956. 


Regional Conferences on Exotic 
Diseases 

Six regional conferences, at which 
foreign diseases which might invade 
America were discussed, were held recently. 
Comparisons were made to similar native 
diseases to alert veterinarians to the details 
of differential diagnosis should the exotic 
diseases appear on this continent. 

Three-day conferences, with federal and 
state veterinary personnel and many edu- 
cational, research, public health, and prac- 
ticing veterinarians present, were held, 
with attendance as follows: 

Phoenix, Ariz. (March 15-17), 150 
Stillwater, Okla. (March 19-21), 230 
Bozeman, Mont. (March 22-24), 80 
Ames, lowa (March 27-29), 350 
Atlanta, Ga. (April 9-11), 150 
Storrs, Conn. (April 17-19), 130 

Dr. M. R. Clarkson presided at one of 
these meetings, Dr. C. D. Van Houweling 
at three, and Dr. R. J. Anderson at two. 
Other personnel from the Agricultural Re- 
search Service who participated at all or 
several of the meetings were Drs. F. A. 
Todd, who was chiefly responsible for the 
agenda, J. L. Hourrigan, C. L. Davis, F. J. 
Mulhern, and F. L. Herchenroeder from 
Washington, D.C., and Don Miller, of 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Chief contributors at the conference, and 
their subjects, were Lt. Col. F. D. Maurer, 
V.cC., Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
(rinderpest, contagious pleuropneumonia, 
Teschen disease, and African swine fever) ; 
and Dr. V. R. Kaschula, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, formerly of the Union of South Africa 
(Rift Valley fever and bovine epivaginitis). 
Dr. Charles A. Mitchell, Hull, Que., dis- 
cussed African swine fever at Storrs, and 
Dr. H. Marsh presented a paper on con- 
tagious pleuropneumonia at Bozeman. 

Foot-and-mouth disease was discussed at 
western meetings by Dr. R. A. Bankowski 
and at later meetings by Drs. Jacob Traum, 
J. J. Callis, and Shahan. 

Fowl plague and “Asiatic” Newcastle 
disease were discussed by the following in 
their respective regions: Drs, E. E. Jones, 
J. P. Delaplane, E. M. Dickson, C. A. 
Brandly and M. S. Hofstad, E. P. Johnson, 
and E, L. Jungherr. 

Native diseases with which the exotic 
diseases could be confused were discussed 
by a number of speakers. Those who con- 
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tributed at more than one conference in- 
cluded: Drs. Rue Jensen, W. R. Pritchard, 
and W. A. Aitken. Many others took part 
at the conferences in their region. 

In the past, a number of foreign animal 
diseases have been looked upon as problems 
that were peculiar to Asia, Africa, Europe, 
or wherever they happened to exist. With 
the advent of airplanes and the build-up of 
international trade and travel, foreign 
animal diseases have taken on a new and 
added importance to veterinary medicine 
and the livestock industry of the United 
States. In spite of the effective and rigid 
precautions which are continually in opera- 
tion to help prevent the introduction of 
foreign diseases into this country, there is 
and always will be the possibility that some 
of them may gain entrance. 

It is imperative that the veterinary pro- 
fession learn more about these diseases 
their early recognition, means of spread, 
prevention, and control—and that it coop- 
erate in helping to develop and establish 
an effective organization that can be uti- 
lized immediately to minimize the losses 
that could result from the presence of these 
diseases in this country. 

Rinderpest continues to be the world’s 
most destructive bovine disease. Although 
not present in the Western Hemisphere, it 
remains a constant threat. Rinderpest is an 
acute, highly fatal, febrile disease of cattle 
and buffaloes. It is caused by a virus which 
has a destructive affinity for the mucous 
membranes of the digestive tract and for 
lymphoid tissue. Characteristic erosions de- 
velop in the mouth; hemorrhages and ero- 
sions occur in the digestive tract. Diarrhea 
is typically severe and debilitating. 

The similarities between rinderpest and 
the new bovine diseases (mucosal disease 
and viral diarrheas) in the United States 
increase the need for prompt recognition 
and differential diagnoses. 

Contagious bovine pleuropneumonia is a 
specific pneumonia of cattle caused by a 
pleuropneumonia-type organism Asterococ- 
cus mycoides. The disease is widespread, 
occurring in most of the world, with the 
exception of western Europe and the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Although difficult to 
transmit experimentally, it is readily ac- 
quired by susceptible cattle in direct con- 
tact with animals with active cases which, 
through coughing, contaminate the air 
around them with infectious droplets. The 
slow incubation period, up to four or five 
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months, and the frequency of chronic car- 
riers complicate detection and _ control. 
Gross and microscopic lesions are charac- 
teristic and usually pathognomonic. In liv- 
ing animals, the diagnosis is most confi- 
dently made by the complement-fixation 
test. A hemagglutination test being evalu- 
ated in Kenya appears to be useful for 
screening suspects. 

A vaccine prepared from attenuated cul- 
tures of the organism is reported success- 
ful in Australia. In Kenya, an avianized 
vaccine has proved effective. 

Rift Valley fever is an acute, febrile, 
virus disease primarily affecting sheep, cat- 
tle, and man. It is transmitted by a variety 
of mosquitoes and other insects, but man 
may contract the infection while doing a 
necropsy or handling infected tissues. It 
occurs throughout equatorial Africa, tak- 
ing its name from the Rift Valley. In 1951, 
it appeared in the Union of South Africa 
where it caused the loss of about 100,000 
sheep and, at the same time, approximately 
20,000 human infections (at first mistaken 
for influenza). 

Recovery produces a lifetime immunity 
but the virus persists in jungle life, so the 
disease May reappear periodically (5 to 7 
years). It causes a high abortion rate in 
sheep and cattle and a high mortality in 
lambs (up to 95%) and in calves. The 
course is rapid, with sudden death as in 
anthrax; chronic cases are rare. Patho- 
logical changes are found chiefly in the 
liver. A live, avianized vaccine prepared 
from a mouse-adapted strain of virus has 
proved safe and effective. 

Bovine epivaginitis or infectious infer- 
tility, considered a most serious disease, 
has occurred in central and southern Africa 
in recent years. It is an insidious, chronic 
venereal disease probably caused by a vi- 
rus. Native cattle are much more resistant 
than European breeds. In cows, it causes 
sterility due to cervicovaginitis or metritis 
and salpingitis; in bulls, permanent ste- 
rility due to epididymitis and orchitis. Defi- 
nite diagnosis is difficult due to lack of 
serological or biological tests. The etiologi- 
cal agent apparently differs from that 
recently reported as an infectious ca- 
tarrhal vaginitis of cattle in California 
(J.A.V.M.A., April 1, 1956: 357-361). 

Teschen disease is a febrile, contagious 
virus encephalomyelitis of swine which 
produces central nervous system irritability 
and paralysis. It was first identified in 
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Teschen, Czechoslovakia, in 1929 and con- 
tinues to spread to other central and west- 
ern European countries. From 70 to 90 per 
cent of affected pigs die. It is transmitted 
by contact and affects both domestic and 
wild swine. The incubation period is usually 
14 to 21 days and death usually results 
from respiratory paralysis within two 
weeks. 

Typical signs of Teschen disease in- 
clude tremors, convulsions, incoordination, 
and progressive posterior paralysis. The 
appetite usually remains good. There are no 
specific gross lesions but microscopic 
changes in the brain and spinal cord are 
distinctive. They resemble those of polio- 
myelitis but there is no immunological re- 
lationship. 

A recent aluminum hydroxide-adsorbed 
vaccine is fairly satisfactory. 

African swine fever is an extremely con- 
tagious and fatal, acute, febrile, virus dis- 
ease of swine. It closely resembles hog 
cholera (swine fever) but is immunologi- 
cally distinct. It occurs in eastern, western, 
and southern parts of Africa. The course 
of the disease is somewhat shorter than in 
cholera. Fever is present several days be- 
fore visible symptoms appear. After that, 
the animal usually dies in a day or two. 
The wart hog often is an inapparent car- 
rier of the virus. Pathologically, it resem- 
bles cholera but the hemorrhages tend to 
be more severe. 

The most distinguishing gross lesions 
are found: in the lymph nodes, often dif- 
fusely and incompletely hemorrhagic, re- 
sembling hemocysts; in the lungs, where 
marked interlobular edema is found in over 
a third of the cases; and in the heart, 
where severe subepicardial hemorrhages 
may occur. The kidneys may show pete- 
chiae as in cholera, or diffuse subcapsular 
or pelvic hemorrhages. Also, the gallbladder 
may be congested and edematous. 

Attempts to secure an immune serum 
have failed because the affected swine so 
rarely recover. 

Newcastle disease (fatal or “Asiatic” 
form) may initially appear as a rapidly 
spreading, quick-killing disease of poultry, 
with mortality reaching 90 to 100 per cent. 
The more resistant birds may show patho- 
logical changes similar to the native form, 
which occurs in all parts of this continent. 
Vaccination is effective but eradication 
with thorough sanitary measures and de- 
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layed restocking (2 or 3 months) are im- 
perative on infected premises. 

The fatal form of the disease appeared 
in California, in 1950, in a shipment of 
birds from China, but was immediately 
eradicated. It has likewise been eradicated 
from the E] Paso, Texas, region three times 
since 1948, the latest in January, 1956. 
Nine times in recent years it has been di- 
agnosed, while they were in ARS quaran- 
tine stations, in chickens, pheasants, quail, 
partridges, and doves from Eurasia. 

Fowl plague (often called fowlpest) is a 
highly fatal, acute, virus disease of chick- 
ens, turkeys, and pheasants, but not of 
waterfowl. It somewhat resembles New- 
‘astle disease. This disease was first recog- 
nized in Italy in 1878. The incubation 
period and duration are short and death 
usually occurs in two days. It is character- 
ized by conjunctivitis, edema of the head 
and neck, white focal areas of necrosis on 
the comb and wattles, petechiae in the pro- 
ventriculus and in the gizzard muscles, an 
enlarged spleen, highly congested ovaries, 
necrosis in various organs, and hemor- 
rhages in the skeletal muscles and in the 
trachea. It occurred in the United States in 
1924-1925 and 1929. 

The inspection and quarantine branch 
of the ARS, charged with preventing en- 
trance of foreign animal and plant diseases, 
maintains units at all major ports of entry. 
They have a remarkable record for effi- 
ciency. 


Leptospirosis in North Carolina 

Due to the local prevalence of leptospi- 
rosis in man, serological tests for this dis- 
ease are now routine at the North Carolina 
State Laboratory. It is not the classic 
Weil’s disease but a mild form, usually ac- 
companied by jaundice, and many cases are 
reported as infectious hepatitis. 

Of 441 specimens tested, 109 were posi- 
tive—29 for Leptospira cenicola and 36 for 
Leptospira pomona, with the others show- 
ing cross agglutination. The most cases 
(21) were in hide handlers. When animals 
associated with infected persons were 
tested, 69 of 93 were positive. Of 18 dogs, 
15 were positive, 10 with L. canicola, Of 49 
cattle, 37 were positive, 31 with L. pomona. 
There were also a few positive specimens 
in swine, horses, goats, mules, and sheep.— 
Pub, Health Rep., March, 1956. 
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Fig. ‘The aia: Animal Hospital, Des Matas, lowa, has an exterior of red clay tile. 


The Leeper Animal Hospital 
RUSSELL A. LEEPER, D.V.M. 


Des Moines, 


The Leeper Animal Hospital, recently 
completed, embodies many principles of 
efficiency of operation and economy of con- 
struction. Built on a corner lot with off-the- 
street parking in front, it has a capacity 
of 70 small animals. 

The exterior is of red clay tile and the 
partition walls are finished with a glazed 
tile wainscoting to a height of 5 feet; the 
upper portion is cinder block. 

The ceilings are lined with acoustic tile 


and the floors are of glazed quarry tile. 
The door frames are of steel. The ventilat- 
ing system consists of an exhaust fan con- 
nected to a duct with openings in the ceil- 
ing of the central corridor. 

The surgery, laboratory, and workrooms 
are located opposite the wards where they 
are readily accessible. 

All of these features add to the ease of 
operation, the comfort of all concerned, and 
to low maintenance costs. 


Fig. 2—Reception room of the Leeper Animal Hospital showing the acoustic ceiling, glazed parti- 
tions, steel door frames, and floors of glazed quarry tile. 
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aud Obstetrics 


and Problems of Breeding 


Practical Field Surgery 
J. R. BROUSSARD, Jr., D.V.M. 


Biloxi, Mississippi 


IT IS HOPED that this report on 2 fairly 


unusual cases encountered in general prac- 
tice will serve to encourage the average 
general practitioner to tackle cases, which 
occasionally occur, for which radical field 
surgery is required. 

In the author’s opinion, the average 
practitioner, armed with the medicaments 
available today and possessing any degree 
of confidence, can perform successful op- 
erations in cases which too often are classi- 
fied as hopeless, resulting in euthanasia 
being recommended. 

Conscientiously attempted, apparently 
difficult surgical procedures are the best 
practice and self-confidence builders. A sur- 
prisingly great number of these surgical 
patients will recover. 

Case 1.—On April 15, 1954, 20 miles 
from the office, a 7-year-old Jersey cow was 
examined, which had been severely bruised 
in the right flank by the horn of another 
animal. This resulted in a large ventral 
hernia developing just anterolateral to the 
udder. The hernia had been present about 
12 hours and had enlarged to the size of a 
5-gal. bucket. 

After making a prognosis of possible 
fatality, the few instruments on hand were 
prepared by immersing them in a 2.0 per 
cent quaternary ammonium solution, The 
cow was cast and restrained with three 
ropes. An adequate local anesthetic, using 
2.5 per cent procaine hydrochloride, was 
injected along the proposed line of incision. 
(A paralumbar block would have been bet- 
ter.) 

The incision line was shaved and the 
entire area was scrubbed with a strong 
quaternary ammonium solution. An 8-inch 
incision was made through the skin into 
the hernia. The peritoneum had _ been 
broken by the force of the blow and a por- 
tion of the small intestine had herniated 
through a 2-inch rent in the abdominal 
aponeuroses. Close examination revealed an 
extremely edematous intestine and an 
omentum becoming gangrenous due_ to 
strangulation. Obviously, this could not be 


Dr. Broussard is in small animal practice in Biloxi, 
Miss. 


replaced, so traction was applied until a 
small amount of healthy intestine was ex- 
posed. Regular forceps were applied proxi- 
mal and distal to the damaged portion and 
about 8 feet of intestine and omentum (12 
Ib.) was excised, requiring the ligation of 
several large vessels to prevent excessive 
hemorrhage. 

Then using No. 0 chromic catgut, the 
healthy ends of the intestine were anasto- 
mosed by applying a single continuous 
suture, taking 14-inch bites, 44 inch apart. 

The anastomosed intestine was then re- 
placed in the abdomen and 250 ce. of a 0.2 
per cent furacin® solution (Eaton) was 
poured into the abdominal cavity. It should 
be mentioned that sufficient help to spray 
flies was not on hand and also that the en- 
tire surgical 2: a2 was exposed to flying 
dust and hai: particles as the cow made 
a few attempts to rise. 

The peritoneum and muscle aponeuroses 
were sutured separately using continuous 
No. 2 chromic gut. Then a liberal applica- 
tion of a furacin dressing powder was ap- 
plied and the skin sutured with interrupted 
umbilical tape sutures. Five grams of 
dihydrostreptomycin and 3,000,000 units 
of penicillin were injected intramuscularly, 
this treatment being repeated in 48 hours 
by the owner. The cow did not miss a 
meal and, in 72 hours, was back to normal 
milk production. The skin sutures were 
removed in two weeks. 

Case 2.—On April 24, 1954, an 8-year-old 
Jersey cow was unable to deliver an unusu- 
ally large schistosomus monster. The fetus 
was folded back upon itself and presented 
a diameter of approximately 16 inches. 
Several such animals had been delivered 
previously by partial embryotomy and 
forceful traction, but a cesarean section 
was obviously necessary in this case due to 
the extreme size of the fetus. 

This operation was done, as with the 
previous one, with instruments routinely 
carried. The cow was cast on her right side, 
restrained with ropes, and the surgical area 
was prepared. After injecting a local anes- 
thetic of 2.5 per cent procaine solution, a 
diagonal incision about 14 inches long was 
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made in the anterodorsal portion of the left 
flank. The rumen was pushed forward and 
upward and the intestines were manually 
repressed with a towel saturated with a 
0.2 per cent quaternary ammonium sgolu- 
tion. A 15-inch incision was made in the 
uterus and two men had difficulty in force- 
fully pulling the fetus through the inci- 
sions. The uterus was lacerated. 


One row of continuous No. 2 chromic 
gut sutures was used in repairing the 


uterus. The fetal membranes were not re- 
moved as they were firmly attached. Two 
240-gr. “triple sulfonamide” boluses were 
placed in the uterus and approximately 5 
oz. of sulfonamide-urea powder was dusted 
intraperitoneally. Continuous No. 2 chro- 
mic gut sutures were placed separately in 
the peritoneum and in the muscle fascia. 
Interrupted umbilical tape sutures were 
used in the skin. Penicillin and streptomy- 
cin were injected intramuscularly and the 
patient was left lying in a comfortable posi- 
tion. Illness from accidentally injecting 
myself with Brucella abortus, strain 19, 
vaccine while intradermally vaccinating 
adult beef cattle, prevented a revisit to 
this animal for six days. The cow then had 
a temperature of 106 F., a distended abdo- 
men, stilted gait, anxious expression, and 
sunken eyes—indicative of advanced peri- 
tonitis. She had taken no feed and little 
water since the operation. 

An injection of 300 cc. of furacin solu- 
tion, 0.2 per cent, was given intraperitone- 
ally through the left lumbar fossa; 2 Gm. 
terramycin® was given intravenously; and 
11 oz. of magnesium hydroxide powder 
with a rumen stimulant was given orally. 
The prognosis was death within 48 hours 
but, two weeks later, when called by the 
owner to remove the sutures, the cow was 
found in a healthy condition, giving 4 gal. 
of milk daily. 

Since these two experiences, no routine 
abdominal operations have been done with- 
out instilling furacin solution before su- 
turing the peritoneum, leaving a few drops 
in the syringe for the incision line while 
suturing. In small animals, 5 to 10 cc. is 
used, and 100 to 200 cc. in large animals. 

A “Trichomonad Cyst” in a Cow.—A 
cyst in the Gartner’s canal in the vagina 
of a cow contained viable trichomonads 
eight to 11 weeks after vaginal exudate 
had become negative for organisms.— 
Austral, Vet. J., June, 1956. 
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Esophageal Obstruction in a Cat 
RICHARD L. OTT, D.V.M. 


Pullman, Washington 


A cat was submitted for treatment five 
days after it had apparently attempted to 
swallow an entire clavicle (wishbone) of a 
chicken. 

Although the cat had successfully swal- 
lowed the fused portion of the two clavicles, 
which extended down into the esophagus, 


Fig. |—Radiograph of the head and neck of a cat 
showing clavicle of a chicken lodged in the area. 


the other ends were too widely separated 
and the free end of the dorsal clavicle was 
lodged in the submucosal tissues of the soft 
palate while the free end of the ventral 
one was embedded in the larynx (fig. 1). 

After the cat was anesthetized, the dorsal 
clavicle was cut close to the fused portion, 
grasped with a hemostat, freed by pushing 
it down the esophagus, and removed. To 
remove the ventral clavicle, an incision was 
made through the skin into the larynx. 
This bone was also cut near the fused 
portion and removed. The fused portion 
was then freed by grasping it with tongs 
(forceps) admitted into the esophagus 
through a gastroscope. The operation took 
approximately half an hour. 

The cat responded satisfactorily and was 
dismissed in five days. 


From the Department of Clinical Medicine and Surgery. 
College of Veterinaty Medicine, State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman. 
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Surgical Relief for Stenotic Nares 
ina Dog 
HARMON C. LEONARD, D.V.M. 
Cheshire, Connecticut 

Some dogs of the brachycephalic type 
suffer from respiratory distress. While the 
trouble may originate from different parts 
of the respiratory system, it frequently is 
found at the external nares. The lateral 
cartilages may lack normal rigidity and, 


tee 


upon inspiration, the nostrils collapse and 
are partially occluded. The resulting chronic 
anoxia often causes stunting and unthrift- 
iness. 

This condition can be corrected by a 
simple procedure, as here described. The 


Dr. Leonard is a general practitioner in Cheshire, Conn. 
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dog is placed under general anesthesia and 
a tracheotomy tube is inserted through the 
mouth. The lateral lip of the nostril is 
grasped with forceps and an elliptical in- 
cision is made first on the medial side of 
the lip roughly parallel to the outer border, 
then one parallel to it on the lateral sur- 
face, meeting the medial incision at acute 
angles. The two integument borders are 
brought together with fine silk suture. The 
operation is duplicated on the other nostril. 
The resulting scar is minimal, As the tissue 


Fig. |—After the dog is 
anesthetized, the lateral lip 
of the nostril is grasped 
with a forceps and an el- 
liptical incision is made on 
the media! side of the lip. 


involved is vascular, some hemorrhage is 
encountered. 

To date, 16 of these corrective operations 
have been performed and all have given 
marked relief. 

As the condition is possibly of a heredi- 
tary nature, owners have been advised 
against breeding these dogs. 


Fig. 2—The dog after surgery, showing (A) the corrected nostril; and (B) the over-all effect of the 
operation. 
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BOVINE HYDRAMNIOS 


Bovine Hydramnios and Hydrallantois 
In six years, 12 cases, mostly in middle- 
aged dairy cows, of dropsy of either the 
fetus or the fetal membranes were re- 
ferred to the Schoo! of Veterinary Science, 
University of Liverpool. Five were dystocia 
cases with edema confined to the calf. 

In 7 cows, the uterus was grossly dis- 
tended with fluid. One of the 7 cows de- 
livered dead twins but died a week later. 
Another died 24 hours after 7-month twins 
were removed by cesarotomy. A two-stage 
operation, surgically installing a _ tube 
through the flank into the uterus to drain 
the fluid one day, with cesarotomy the 
next (see Wolfe et al. JOURNAL, Nov., 
1952: 359), was successfully done on each 
of the other 5 cows. Of the 5, the fluid was 
in the allantoic cavity (hydrallantois) in 
4 and in the amnionic cavity (hydramnios 
or hydrops amnii) in only 1. 

Three of the 7 cows had twins. Four of 
the 10 calves were normal, the others 
showed a variable cystic condition of one or 
both kidneys associated, usually, with 
marked edema and ascites. 

In 5 of the 6 cases reported, the fetal 
membranes were markedly edematous; in 
1 they were normal. They were easily re- 
moved in 1, retained for several days in 
the others. In all cows, the cervix relaxed 
sufficiently to admit a hand in 48 hours 
after cesarotomy. Several days passed be- 
fore the muscles resumed their tone and 
the abdomens their normal appearances. 
Postoperatively, 2 cows showed a marked 
craving for salt, others did not. One of 
the 2 cows which were rebred conceived 
three months after the operation.—P. A. 
Neal, Vet. Rec., Feb. 4, 1956. 

[On Jan. 17, 1947, torn fetal membranes 
were noticed emerging from a mixed-breed 
heifer which had been developing an en- 
larged abdomen. Her abdomen was no long- 
er distended but sagged instead, Otherwise 
she seemed normal, with no signs of labor. 
Her vulva was not relaxed but the cervix 
was open. The amnion was intact, thick, 
and edematous and, when perforated, the 
hindlimbs of the small but living calf 
were secured with chains and the hips 
easily drawn into the pelvic cavity. A bulg- 
ing abdomen prevented further delivery 
until evisceration was completed. 

The huge kidneys of the calf were gray 
and glistening with edema but no cysts 
were found. They weighed 9 lb., about 20 
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per cent of the calf’s weight. The edema- 
tous fetal membrane separated readily so 
most of it was removed. 

The heifer showed no ill effects from her 
experience. Apparently, excessive quanti- 
ties of fluid had passed through the fetal 
kidneys into the allantoic sac but the sac 
had burst before the “hydrops amnii” 
caused distress.——W.A.A. | 


Numphomania in the Cow and Mare. 
In cows, nymphomania is characterized by 
enlargement of the uterus and by cystic 
ovaries. They can be treated by oophorec- 
tomy or by enucleation of the cysts, fol- 
lowed by hormone injections. In the mare, 
60 per cent of the ovaries are not enlarged 
and oophorectomy is the only effective 
treatment.—Vet. Bull., March, 1956. 


Vibrionic Abortion in Sheep in Spain.— 
Vibrionic abortion in sheep was reported 
in Spain for the first time. Of 347 preg- 
nant ewes, 80 aborted. When guinea pigs 
in advanced gestation were injected intra- 
peritoneally with pure cultures of the Vi- 
brio, they aborted after 24 to 72 hours.- 
Vet. Bull., March, 1956. 


Fresh Semen Transported by Air 

To inseminate Zebu cows in Nigeria, 
semen was collected, buffered in 50 per 
cent egg yolk sodium citrate diluent, di- 
luted 1:10 at 30 C., cooled to 4 C., packed 
in cracked ice in a thermos flask, and de- 
livered by airplane within 24 hours. 

Of 45 cows inseminated, 23 conceived 
at the first service, 5 at the second, and 
1 at the third.—Vet. Rec., March 3, 1956. 


Closed Cervix at Estrus, in Cows 

Intrauterine insemination was found, in 
Britain, to be prevented by a constriction 
of the cervix of the uterus in 16 (0.1%) 
of 16,238 dairy and beef cattle. Eleven of 
the 16 were heifers, 3 had had 1 calf, and 
2 were older cows. Of 15 injected with 5 
cc. of synthetic estrogen (dienoestrol), 1 
mg./cc., the dilatation of the cervix of 11 
occurred within 25 hours (of 5 in 5 to 8 
hours). The 11 were inseminated, with 
pregnancy resulting in 5. Three became 
pregnant at later inseminations.—Vet. 
Rec., Feb. 25, 1956. 
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Clinical Data 


The Sequence of Events Preceding Death of a Cow in 
Acute Experimental Bloat on Fresh Alfalfa Tops 


J. M. BODA, Ph.D.; P. T. CUPPS, Ph.D.; HARRY COLVIN, Jr., Ph.D.; 
H. H. COLE, Ph.D. 


Davis, California 


IN MOST clinical cases of bloat in cattle, 
the history prior to the arrival of the 
veterinarian usually is incomplete. In our 
studies on the experimental production and 
prevention of bloat, we had an opportunity 
to record carefully the feeding regimen 
prior to its development and to follow the 
sequence of events preceding the death of 
1 cow. 


EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 


On Nov. 8, 1955, 14 dry dairy cows were placed 
on a regimen of alfalfa tops. Of the 14 cows, 6, in 
addition to the 1 that died, were on the same 
regimen of alfalfa tops fed ad libitum over a 
six-hour period without supplementel feed while 
7 additional animals were fed alfalfa silage with 
the fresh tops. The alfalfa was in the prebloom 
stage but was not particularly succulent. The tops, 
comprising the upper 4 to 6 inches of the alfalfa 
plants, were harvested with a Gehl standard fly- 
wheel-type forge harvester and contained 24.0 per 
cent dry matter. The protein content of the dry mat- 
ter was 26.2 per cent. The approximate time for be- 
ginning the feeding of freshly cut tops was 8:00 
a.m., with an afternoon feeding at approximately 
1:00 p.m. The feed of 7 cows was supplemented 
with approximately 30 Ib. of alfalfa silage during 


mined by the use of a tympanometer,’ a device for 
measuring rumen pressure by determining the force 
necessary to indent the left flank a standard 
amount. 
RESULTS 

The data on the consumption of alfalfa 
tops and on the incidence of bloat show 
(table 1) that bloat was not manifested 
until after three days of feeding tops 
(the first were fed on the afternoon of 
Nov. 8). None of the animals was treated 
for bloat throughout the trial. These find- 
ings, that animals may recover spontane- 
ously from severe bloat,’ are in line with 
our earlier observations. On November 13, 
the bloating was less severe than on pre- 
ceding days, undoubtedly because it had 
rained the night before and the alfalfa 
had lodged, making it necessary to cut the 
tops much longer than on preceding days. 
On this date, the tops contained only 17.0 
per cent dry matter, 25.6 per cent of which 
on a dry matter basis was protein. 

The consumption of tops by cow 77, 
which died, did not differ markedly from 
the average consumption of the group 


TABLE !|—Data on Feed Consumption and the Incidence of Bloat in 14 Cows Fed Alfalfa Tops ad 


Libitum for Six Hours Daily 


No. of cows 


fs Range of Ave. alfalfa Alfalfa tops markedly Alfalfa cops 
alfalfa tops tops consumed on No. of bloated (in consumed by 
ae Date consumed consumed dry basis cows excess of cow 77 
(1955) (Ib.) (Ib.) (Ib.) bloating 35 mm. He) (ib. 
a es 11/10 41 to 45 eB 10.3 None None 41 
ye 11/11 43 to 70 58 13.9 9 3 57 
11/12 43 to 75 54 13.0 9 4 
11/13 36 to 93 55 94 st 1 


*Cow 77 died following morning feeding. + only 13 cows on test on this date. 


the night to determine if the silage would prevent (table 1). The sequence of events on the 
: bloat. The silage had no appreciable effect on the morning of November 12 preceding her 
“I occurrence of bloat nor did it influence the amount death follows: 

% of tops which were consumed in the six-hour per- 8:40—Given 35 Ib. fresh alfalfa tops with 29 
‘G iod during which the cows had access to feed. The * consumed hefore 9:20. 

‘ amount of alfalfa tops consumed on Nov. 8, 1955, 9:20—Slightly bloated, tympanometer reading 
was not recorded. The degree of bloat was deter- of 13.6 mm. Hg. ‘ 

9:35—27.3 mm. Hg rumen pressure. 


From the Department of Animal Husbandry, Agricultural : : 
Experiment Station, College of Agriculture, University of 9:50—44.5 mm. Hg rumen pressure. 
California, Davis, in cooperation with the Agricultural 9:55—Restless; frequent urination and defeca- 


Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. tioa. 
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10:00—Started to lie down but resumed stand- 
ing position immediately. 

10:02—Started to lie down again but got up at 
once. 

10:06—Stiffness of hindlegs evidenced in walk- 
ing; lay down. 


10:07—Got up. 

10:14—49.2 mm. Hg rumen pressure; observa- 
tions of the movement of the left flank 
indicated that ruminal motility stopped 
at about this time. 

10:15—Lay down; groaned. 


10:16—Standing, very restless, hindlegs slightly 
ataxic. 
10:17—Lay down, up immediately. 


10:18—Lay down, up immediately. 
10:24—Lay down, up immediately. 
10:26—56.4 mm. Hg rumen pressure. 


10:28—Extremely labored breathing. 


10:30—Lay down, rolled on side, up immediate- 
ly. 

10:31-——Lay down, rolled on side, up immediate- 
ly. 


10:35—Plunged head in water trough. 

10:35—Lay down, up immediately; 
blanched. 

10:40—63.6 mm. Hg rumen pressure. 

10:45—Began recording activities of cow with 
motion picture camera. 

10:46—73.7 mm. Hg rumen pressure. 

10:52—63.6 mm, Hg rumen pressure. 

10:55—61.0 mm. Hg rumen pressure. 

11:00—62.0 mm. Hg rumen pressure. 

11:08—Placed head and forefeet in tank, fell 
over on left side, breathing stopped 
within a minute, tongue cyanotic; upon 
cessation of breathing, cow was tipped 
slightly to her right side exposing her 
left flank to facilitate tapping with the 
trocar cannula. 

11:10—Pulse still evident; rumen punctured 
with trocar cannula, releasing large 
amount of free gas (estimated at several 
cubic feet); when most of free gas had 
escaped, rumen was opened with knife, 
a geyser of foamy ingesta about 3 feet 
in height gushed forth. 

11:12—Pulse stopped. 


tongue 


The after-feeding rumen pressures of 
cow 77, on the day of fatal bloating and 
on the preceding day, are shown (graph 
1). On the afternoon of November 11 prior 
to bloating, she consumed 30 Ib. of alfalfa 
tops, while on the morning in which fatal 
bloating occurred she consumed 29 lb. The 
initial rise in pressure was similar on the 
two days but, on the first day, the pressure 
was gradually relieved (presumably by 
belching) 60 minutes after feeding, with 
a rather rapid decrease in rumen pressure 
occurring from 105 to 120 minutes after 
feeding. 


FATAL EXPERIMENTAL BLOAT IN A COW 


70 
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RUMEN PRESSURE (mm Hg) 
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Graph I—Rumen pressures of cow 77 after feeding 

on fresh alfalfa tops on the morning of the fatal bloat- 

ing (solid line) and on the preceding afternoon 
(broken line). 


DISCUSSION 

Approximately 15 minutes preceding 
death (fig. 1), although labored breathing 
was evident, the appearance of the cow, 
as in many animals, gave little indication 
of the tremendous rumen pressure. The 
actual distention of the flank with in- 
creasing pressure varies greatly in differ- 
ent animals depending upon the looseness 
of the skin in the flank region. 

As indicated above, the ingesta of this 
animal was extremely frothy, the foamy 
ingesta escaping after the rumen was 
slashed open with a knife (fig. 2). When 
the cow was first tapped in the paralumbar 
fossa with a trocar cannula, however, only 


Fig. |\—Cow 77 approximately 15 minutes preceding 

death. Note that the rumen does not appear particu- 

larly distended, even though the rumen pressure ex- 
ceeded 60 mm. Hg. 
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Fig. 2—The escape of foamy ingesta from cow 77 
(lying on her sternum) after the rumen had been 
opened with a knife. The free gas had previously 
been allowed to escape by tapping the rumen in the 
paralumbar fossa with a trocar cannula. 


free gas escaped. Had the rumen been 
opened with a knife at the start, one would 
undoubtedly have obtained the impression 
that no free gas was present as it would 
have escaped with the foamy ingesta. This 
case should help to clear up some differ- 
ences in viewpoint regarding the impor- 
tance of frothing in acute bloat on legumes. 

During the past several years, we have 
produced several hundred cases of acute 
bloat on alfalfa pasture.** Heretofore, 
we have treated the bloat after it became 
severe either by drenching with turpentine 
or by relieving the pressure with a trocar 
cannula or stomach tube. In those in- 
stances in which the gas was relieved with 
the stomach tube or cannula, we invariably 
found free gas which led us to believe that 
frothing was not involved to any great 
extent in the type of bloat we were en- 
countering. The present case gives evidence 
that free gas may be present, even though 
there is excessive frothing. We are of the 
opinion, therefore, that frothing is an im- 
portant etiological factor in acute bloat on 
legume pasture. 

Rumen motility apparently ceased about 
one hour after bloating began. Other data 
(unpublished) indicate that peristaltic 
movements of the rumen occur during 
early phases of acute bloat. Thus, it would 
appear that rumen paralysis is not a pri- 
mary factor in acute bloat on legume pas- 
ture. 
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It is not certain, however, that frothing 
is the only factor involved. We have demon- 
strated that scabrous hays such as Sudan 
or oat hay are effective in preventing 
bloat.2 It is possible that they act solely 
in reducing frothing, or it may be that 
their beneficial action also depends on as- 
suring the normalcy of the eructation re- 
flex. We have evidence® that belching is 
initiated regularly in bloated animals but 
that gas is not expelled, either because 
frothing prevents expulsion or because the 
eructation reflex is defective. It is hoped 
that future studies will clarify this point. 

Comparison of the rumen pressures with 
those of another animal,' which collapsed 
but was saved by an attending veterinarian 
using a stomach tube, indicates, that the 
amount of pressure which will cause col- 
lapse may vary considerably in different 
individuals. The animal referred to col- 
lapsed after maintaining a pressure be- 
tween 55.0 and 60.0 mm. Hg for approxi- 
mately an hour, a pressure considerably 
less than in the case reported herein. An- 
other animal spontaneously recovered from 
a rumen pressure of 60.0 mm. Hg. 

SUM MARY 

A cow died from acute bloat following 
consumption of 29 lb. of the upper 4 to 
6 inches of fresh alfalfa plants. The cow 
had been fed the same diet on four pre- 
vious days and had become bloated the 
preceding day but had recovered spontane- 
ously. 

On the day of deatk bloating occurred 
40 minutes after feeding. Rumen pres- 
sures, as measured with a tympanometer, 
were: 44.5 mm. Hg at 30 minutes after 
bloating began, 73.7 mm. Hg at 86 min- 
utes, receding to 62.0 mm. Hg. at 100 
minutes (12 min. preceding death). Dis- 
comfort was evident 35 minutes after 
bloating began. 

After death, tapping of the rumen with 
a trocar cannula showed that much free 
gas was present. Following release of the 
free gas, a larger opening into the rumen 
was made with a knife resulting in the 
gushing forth of a mass of foamy ingesta. 
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Ruminoreticular Studies in Cattle 
Part I—Movements 


Observations were made, most of them in 
a practice, on the relationship between the 
reticular and ruminal movements in normal 
adult cattle so that the normal action could 
be compared with that in digestive dis- 
orders. 

External examinations were made by 
placing one hand on the upper left flank 
to feel movements in the dorsal sac of the 
rumen while auscultating reticular move- 
ments with a stethoscope at the costo- 
chondral junction of the seventh rib (left), 
about 4 inches in front of the “milk well.” 

The cycle seemed to start with contrac- 
tion of the reticulum, forcing ingesta over 
the ruminoreticular fold (a “mild swish- 
ing” sound lasting 2 or 3 seconds), fol- 
lowed by the sound of liquid ingesta re- 
turning to the reticulum, which was 
relaxing while the rumen contracted. The 
rumen then relaxed and, after a pause of 
about 30 seconds, it usually contracted and 
relaxed again without reticular sounds, 
thus completing the cycle. After a pause 
of 30 to 40 seconds, the next cycle would 
begin. 

These movements are referred to as the 
“primary ruminal contraction” and the 
second or “extraruminal contraction.” Only 
the latter was accompanied by eructation 
of gasses (belching). Double ruminal con- 
traction of this nature occurred in 73.7 per 
cent of the cycles; there were two primary 
contractions to each extraruminal contrac- 
tion in 16.0 per cent; and each primary 
contraction was followed by two successive 
extraruminal contractions in 10.3 per cent 
of the cycles. The second type (2 primary 
to 1 extraruminal contraction) occurred 
mostly when the stomach was comparatively 
empty. 

Internal studies were made _ during 
rumenotomies on 70 animals, 1 of which 
had developed a ruminal fistula, The con- 
tents of the dorsal ruminal sacs were rel- 


atively solid; of the ventral sacs, semi- 
liquid except in 2 cases of bloat in which 
the contents were uniformly frothy. 

A hand in the reticulum, with the fore- 
arm resting on the transverse ruminore- 
ticular fold, confirmed that the cycle 
started in the reticulum, but with a two- 
stage contraction. The first and weaker 
stage reduced the reticulum to about half 
of its static size then, after a slight pause 
and without relaxation, the forceful second- 
stage contraction pulled the ruminoretic- 
ular fold toward the median plane, and 
pulled the cardia downward, forcing liquid 
ingesta into the rumen. The reticulum then 
relaxed as the primary ruminal contrac- 
tion occurred. (Ruminal action seemed to 
be total in nature, distinct from peristaltic 
action. ) 

Eructation failed to accompany the ex- 
traruminal contraction when gas could 
escape through the rumenotomy opening. 
In the 2 animals with frothy bloat, the 
primary contraction was regular but the 
extraruminal (belching) contraction was 
absent. During eructation, the cardia re- 
gion was pulled upward, above the level of 
the stomach content. 

The author suggests that bloat is prob- 
ably due to failure of eructation and not 
to excessive gas formation. The absence 
of the extraruminal contraction and, there- 
fore, of eructation could be due to inhibi- 
tion or paralysis of a possible center gov- 
erning these contractions. This absence 
may not be recognized clinically.—Eric /. 
Williams, Vet. Rec., Dec. 3, 1955. 


Part I|L—Diagnosing Traumatic Gastritis 


In a practice in Wales, in 1953 and 1954, 
traumatic reticulitis (41 cases) was diag- 
nosed less often than parturient paresis 
(142), actonemia (120), or mastitis (462). 
In 64 operations on cattle, pieces of wire 
were recovered in 68 per cent, nails in 18 
per cent. They were penetrating the floor 
of the reticulum in 62 per cent, the ante- 
rior wall in 29 per cent. Most cases occurred 
two to three months after parturition. 

Some ruminoreticular motility was pres- 
ent in all these animals but was retarded 
in most, so reticular sounds were of little 
help in diagnosis. Pain reactions were elic- 
ited in all animals, but these also occurred 
in other disease conditions. 

The most pathognomonic sign was a 
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“reticular grunt,” which occurred with the 
primary ruminal movement but not with 
the extraruminal movement which is asso- 
ciated with eructation (see Part I, p. 535). 
Thus the reticular grunt indicated pain 
associated with contraction of the reticu- 
lum, which does not occur with the extra- 
ruminal contraction. This grunt has been 
consistently observed over a_ three-year 
period.—Eric J. Williams, Vet. Rec., Dec. 
10, 1955. 

[The above is an interesting observa- 
tion. The author comments that few cases 
occur at the time of parturition. Since 
many observers in the past have most fre- 
quently diagnosed foreign body penetra- 
tion shortly after parturition, it would 
seem to indicate that improved diagnostic 
methods now detect penetrations when 
they first cause symptoms, whereas pre- 
viously the original attack was probably 
unnoticed or unrecognized until parturition 
stimulated further penetration.—ED. ] 


Homemade Oxygen Tent Equipment 
for Large Animal Therapy 


JOHN M. NELSON, D.V.M. 
DeKalb, Illinois 


In October, 1952, a valuable 4-day-old 
Aberdeen Angus heifer was showing symp- 
toms of the pneumonia-scour complex that 
can be such a problem in breeding herds. 
We had used whole dam’s blood, Escher- 
ichia coli serum, sulfonamides, and penicil- 
lin-streptomycin therapy on this calf. Dur- 
ing the next 24 hours, her temperature had 
dropped from 107.8 to 104.0 F. but a great 
deal of edema had developed in the lobules 
of the lungs, with hepatization of the 
lower areas of both lungs. The pulse rate 
was 120 and respiration fluctuated from 
140 to 180 per minute. These symptoms 
and the past herd history on such calves 
indicated that we had little chance of sav- 
ing this one unless we found a more effec- 
tive manner of treatment. 

We, therefore, had the calf and its dam 
brought to the clinic, the calf in an auto- 
mobile and the dam in a truck. An airplane 
cowl cover, originally secured for its can- 
vas value, was used to make a temporary 
box or tent for the calf. We then attached 
a cylinder of oxygen and placed a large 


Dr. Nelson is a general practitioner in DeKalb, Il. 
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NELSON 
pail of crushed ice in the tent. Within a 
four-hour period, the calf’s rate of respi- 
ration had dropped 40 per cent. However, 
the oxygen therapy was continued for an 
additional 48 hours and she eventually 
recovered. 

This heifer later was first in her class 
as a 2-year-old at one of the leading mid- 
western state fairs. 

We have had a number of other occasions 
to use this oxygen tent equipment, most 
frequently for calves. This is because 
peracute infections are much more common 
in the very young and oxygen, being an 
emergency type of therapy, is more often 
indicated. We have also used oxygen ther- 
apy as an adjunct to good postsurgery 
therapy. 

In November, 1954, a valuable Shorthorn 
heifer, weighing 550 I|b., suffered a com- 
pound fracture of the femur. After anes- 
thetizing her with anavenol K,* we per- 
formed an open reduction of the fracture, 
using a pinning and bar traction splint to 
immobilize the femur. Because of the ex- 
cessive tissue damage and the duration of 
surgery, the heifer demonstrated all the 
signs of acute shock. She was placed in the 
oxygen tent with prompt, beneficial re- 
sults. 

Facts to be considered in the use of 
oxygen are as follows: 

1) Oxygen is explosive and dangerous if 
adequate ventilation is not provided. 

2) Crushed ice must be kept in the 
oxygen tent to provide for evaporation and 
to minimize the dehydrating effect of the 
oxygen. 

3) A heavy ophthalmic ointment must be 
placed in the eyes of the animal at least 
three times daily while using the oxygen 
to prevent corneal damage. 

4) Oxygen therapy is a valuable adjunct 
but it will not supplant other accepted 
therapy, particularly nursing care. 


*Anavenol K is produced by Imperial Chemicals Lrd., 
Manchester, England, and is distributed in this country by 
Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, lowa. 


Eczema from Handling Antibiotics.— 
Persons who handle penicillin and strepto- 
mycin are subject to the occupational haz- 
ard of dermatitis. This allergy was over- 
come in five persons by tne subcutaneous 
injection of minute, tolerated deses of the 
antibiotic. After daily treatment for weeks 
or months, a relative lasting tolerance may 
be produced.—Brit. M. J., March 24, 1956. 
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Erysipelothrix Septicemia in the Porpoise 
H. R. SEIBOLD, V.M.D., and JAMES E. NEAL, D.V.M. 


Auburn, Alabama 


INFECTION with Erysipelothrix rhusiopath- 
iae has been reported in swine, sheep, 
cattle, reindeer, kangaroos, wild boars, 
horses, dogs, guinea pigs, mice, chickens, 
turkeys, guinea fowl, ducks, parrots, geese, 
pigeons, and man.** An _ Erysipelothrix 
organism recovered from mice has been 
called Erysipelothrix murisepticus and one 
recovered from man, Erysipelothrix ery- 
sipeloides. Studies made on the relation- 
ships of these species of Erysipelothrix 
have shown that they are identical with 
Ery. rhusiopathiae, the organism of swine 
erysipelas.* 

Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae has also 
been recovered from decaying plant and 
animal tissue and from the slime on the 
bodies of both fresh and salt water fish. 
Infection in man has been reported to oc- 
cur not only from contact with swine and 
other farm animals but also from contact 
with fish and from the bites of crabs.‘ 
The purpose of this article is to report 
Ery. rhusiopathiae septicemia in 3 bottle- 
nosed porpoises (dolphins), Tursiops trun- 
catus, and in 1 spotted porpoise, Stenella 
plagiodon. The animals died while in cap- 
tivity at Marine Studios, Inc., Marineland, 
Fla. They subsisted entirely on commercial 
frozen fish and rarely devoured the smaller 
live fish kept in the tank with them. In- 
fection from the live fish seemed unlikely. 
The period of noticeable illness or recent 
abnormal behavior before death was 20 
minutes in 1 animal and 36 hours in the 
second. The third porpoise was found dead 
one morning. No clinical history was avail- 
able on the fourth animal. 


PATHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS 


The initial approach to the problem was 
made by histopathological examination of 
fixed tissues, forwarded from the Marine- 
land Research Laboratory, from 3 of the 4 
affected porpoises, including the S. plagio- 
don. In no instance did routine histological 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn. Dr. Seibold is professor of path- 
ology and Dr. Neal is assistant professor of bacteriology. 

Publication No. 604, approved by the Committee on Pub- 
lications, School of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn. 


sections stained with hematoxylin and 
eosin give any definite indication of the 
cause of death. 

In 1 animal, there were hemorrhages in 
sections of the second and third lobes of 
the stomach, adrenal tissue, and a thoracic 
lymph node. The spleenic tissue appeared 
congested histologically although the organ 
was reported to have been grossly normal. 

In the second animal, sections of lung 
tissue showed congestion, edema, and some 
hemorrhage. A_ section of lymph node 
showed considerable hemorrhage, but the 
spleenic tissue was not congested. Sections 
of the liver showed an appreciable amount 
of congestive cirrhosis but not enough 
liver damage to account for the death of 
the animal. 

In the third animal, the lesions recog- 
nized on routine histopathological examin- 
ation were slight to moderate portal cir- 
rhosis of the liver and an abscess in the 
ventral portion of the left lung (reported 


Fig. |—Histological section of submucosal lymphoid 

follicle in large intestine of a porpoise showi 

Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae in tissue. Gram stain wit 
hematoxylin and eosin; x 900. 
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on gross examination to be 2 cm. in diam- 
eter). There also were congestion and 
edema of the lung tissue. Death of the 
animal could not be attributed to the 
moderate degree of portal cirrhosis and 
the small pulmonary abscess, although 
these lesions doubtlessly were responsible 
for loss of weight and listlessness noticed 
during the previous months. 

No definite clue to the cause of death 
of these animals was obtained until a small 
lesion, apparently of parasitic origin, in 
the lung tissue of 1 porpoise was checked 
histologically for bacteria, using Gram’s 
stain and Ziehl-Nielsen’s acid-fast stain. 
No bacteria were found in the necrotic 
center of the lesion, but the surrounding 
tissue contained numerous small, slender, 
rod-shaped, gram-positive bacteria. Some 
of the organisms were slightly bent. They 
were not acid-fast. Further study of the 
tissues of this animal with Gram’s stain 
revealed large numbers of the same type of 
organisms in the spleen, the sinusoids and 
Kupffer cells of the liver, the capillary 
blood vessels of the stomach, and in the 
intestinal mucosa, Similar observations 
were then made on the tissues of the other 
2 porpoises. A histopathological diagnosis 
of acute bacterial septicemia was made. 

The idea that this was Ery. rhusiopath- 
iae septicemia was entertained on the 
basis of the morphology of the organism, 
the histological resemblance to swine ery- 
sipelas infection in laboratory animals, and 
the fact that the porpoise is a mammal 
located in an environment where contact 
with the organism may occur. 

Information received with the fixed 
tissues indicated that the head of 1 por- 
poise (T. truncatus) had been preserved 
frozen for neurological studies. Accord- 
ingly, a request was made to obtain sam- 
ples of unfixed tissue from the frozen head 
for bacteriological examination. Appropri- 
ate specimens were obtained from this ani- 
mal and also from the fourth porpoise 
which had not been examined histologi- 
cally. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS 

The first specimen examined bacterio- 
logically was a piece of muscle from the 
fourth animal. A smear made from the 
tissue and stained by Gram’s method 
showed numerous small gram-positive ba- 
cilli. The tissue was ground in saline and 
1 drop of the fluid suspension was inocu- 
lated subcutaneously into each of 3 white 


mice, and approximately 0.1 ml. was inocu- 
lated into the breast muscle of each of 2 
pigeons. All of these animals died within 
72 hours. The heart blood of each was cul- 
tured by streaking on 10 per cent bovine 
blood-agar. Within 24 hours, numerous pin- 
point colonies appeared along the lines of 
inoculation. Smears from the colonies dis- 
closed small gram-positive bacilli morpho- 
logically similar to those in initial smears 
from the porpoise tissue. The organism 
was nonmotile and produced acid but no 
gas from lactose, galactose, glucose, and 
mannose. Maltose, arabinose, xylose, su- 
crose, trehalose, salicin, inulin, mannitol, 
sorbitol, and inositol were not fermented. 
Hydrogen sulfide was produced in Difco 
SIM medium. A delicate growth resembling 
a test tube brush was produced in gelatin 
stab incubated at 25 C. The morphology, 
staining, cultural characteristics, and path- 
ogenicity for laboratory animals were 
consistent with those described® for Ery,. 
rhusiopathiae. 

The second specimen, obtained from the 
head of one of the porpoises examined 
histologically, was handled in essentially 
the same way as described above, except 
that 6 white mice but no pigeons were in- 
oculated. All of the mice died 48 to 72 
hours after inoculation. A pure culture 
characteristic of Ery. rhusiopathiae and 
identical with the organism described 
above was isolated from the heart blood of 
each mouse. 

SUMMARY 


A histopathological diagnosis of acute 
bacterial septicemia was made on 2 por- 
poises, Tursiops truncatus, and 1 porpoise, 
Stenella plagiodon, which died in captivity. 
Numerous gram-positive organisms mor- 
phologically typical of Erysipelothrix rhu- 
siopathiae were demonstrated in the tis- 
sues of these animals. Unfixed tissues, 
obtained from 1 of these animals and from 
a fourth porpoise (both T. truncatus) 
which died but was not examined histolog- 
ically, yielded Ery. rhusiopathiae in pure 
culture. 
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Recovery of a Cow with Tetanus 


HUGH W. EDMONDS, V.M.D.; JOSEPH G. 
BREWER, V.M.D.; WILSON R. HAUBRICH, V.M.D. 


Claremont, New Hampshire 


On the morning of June 26, 1955, a call 
came to remove the fetal membrane from 
a 6-year-old Holstein-Friesian cow, fresh 
three days. As all of the membrane could 
not be removed, four sulfonamide-urea 
tablets were placed in the uterus, 10 mg. 
of E.C.P. was given, and the owner was 
instructed to call in three days if the cow 
failed to “clean.” On July 9, he reported 
that she was not eating well. Examination 
revealed that the cervix would admit two 
fingers, so four more sulfonamide-urea 
tablets were inserted into the uterus. On 
rectal examination, the uterus could be 
pulled into the pelvic cavity and seemed to 
be contracting normally, although a reddish 
discharge was present. The urine-ketone 
test was positive, so the cow was treated 
with 500 cc. of 50 per cent dextrose and 
300 units of ACTH. Five days later, the 
cow was reported to have responded at first, 
but now was not eating and was walking 
stiffly. Since the farm was 15 miles away 


From the Large Animal Division, Haubrich Veterinary 


Clinic, Claremont, N.H. 


Fig. |—Cow with tetanus 
following parturition and 
removal of fetal mem- 
brane. Notice the attitude 
of the body and ears. 
(Unfortunately, the face 
and tail are not shown.) 
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from the office, the cow was brought to 
the hospital to be examined for foreign 
body gastritis. 

At the hospital, the metal detector reg- 
istered positive. The total leukocyte count 
was: 13,000 per 1 cmm. with a differential 
count of: 


Lymphocytes 18 per cent 
Neutrophils 75 per cent 
Eosinophils 6 per cent 


Monocytes 1 per cent 


Other findings were: urine, negative for 
ketones; temperature, 102.4 F.; feces, hard; 
back, arched; walked stiff-legged with the 
tailhead raised; nictitating membrane, fre- 
quently protruding; all muscles unusually 
firm; anorexia complete; only slight peri- 
stalsis; and a “tucked-up” abdomen. Four 
million units of penicillin and 5 Gm. of 
streptomycin were injected intramuscularly 
and a 10 per cent dextrose-saline solution 
was given by the intravenous-drip method. 

The tentative diagnosis was tetanus and 
traumatic reticulitis. However, since teta- 
nus is uncommon in cattle and because of 
the possibility that the symptoms were 
caused by painful reticulitis, it was decided 
to perform a rumenotomy. Surgery (July 
14) revealed the presence wires 
and metal filings in the reticulum but no 
adhesions or penetrating objects. When 
notified that his cow had tetanus with an 
unfavorable prognosis, the owner told us 
to do as we pleased with the animal. 

Therefore, 3,000,000 units of penicillin 
per day was given for six days, then 6,- 
000,000 units the next four days—a total 
of 46,000,000 units. The intravenous drip 
was discontinued after the rumenotomy. 


of loose 


After a few days, the cow bloated so badly 
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that she had to be relieved by stomach 
tube about three times a day. Gradually 
the tympanites diminished in severity, but 
she had to be relieved at least once a day 
throughout her 30-day stay in the hospital. 
The stomach tube was used to give sto- 
machics at the first treatment for bloat and 
daily to give 9 gal. of water. She lost a 
great deal of weight. Around August 7, 
she started to become relaxed and to show 
some interest in feed. Being unable to chew 
or swallow, she merely picked up hay in 
her mouth and “muzzled” the grain. Grad- 
ually, she began to chew and swallow and 
a week later she was returned to the farm. 
Her milk production increased from a few 
drops to 20 lb. a day where it leveled off. 
A month after discharge, she was in fairly 
good condition. 


DISCUSSION 

We considered this an interesting experi- 
ment. The method of infection is unknown, 
but the literature cites examples of post- 
partum tetanus as the result of uterine 
infection. Since the cost of treatment had 
to be considered, expensive drugs and anti- 
toxin were not used. 

While it is difficult to evaluate the ther- 
apeutic measures taken, especially the pen- 
icillin therapy, it would seem that the 
maintenance of the fluid level and the re- 
lease of gas did most to keep the cow alive. 
Feces were scarce, but urination seemed to 
remain fairly constant. The status of her 
electrolyte balance was not determined. 


SUMMARY 


A case diagnosed as tetanus in a cow is 
reported. Symptoms appeared about 16 
days after calving and continued for sev- 
eral weeks. She was unable to eat or swal- 
low and was constantly bloating for most 
of the 30 days she was hospitalized. The 
principal therapy was the use of a stomach 
tube to remove gas and to give 9 gal. of 
water daily. Complete recovery appeared 
evident about three months after calving. 

[See editorial on tetanus, JOURNAL, July, 
1954, page 70. Cattle seem relatively resist- 
ant to tetanus. Many recover with no 
treatment but undoubtedly more would if 
eared for as this cow was.—ED.] 


Thyroid Size and Egg Production.—To 
test the assumption that large thyroid 
glands are associated with increased hatch- 
ability, growth, and egg production, chick- 


ens with large and small thyroid glands 
have been grouped at Beltsville, Md. Re- 
sults may prove of value in the future selec- 
tion of breeding animals.—Agric. Res., 
March, 1956. 


Investigations of Bovine Bloat 

An agent (flavone quercetin) which in- 
hibits the activity of smooth muscles, when 
given orally or intravenously, did not pro- 
duce bloat even in the presence of cyanide. 
The bloat-provoking factor apparently is 
not a saponin. 

Two household detergents and a number 
of surface-active agents did not relieve 
bloat, but foam-breaking compounds were 
effective. 

Saliva from cows did not prevent bloat 
in sheep.—Vet. Bull., March, 1956. 


Value of Early Therapy for Anthrax 

Guinea pigs experimentally infected with 
Bacillus anthracis could be saved if the 
bacteremia could be eliminated with strep- 
tomycin before the organisms increased to 
30,000,000 /ml. of blood, which is about 0.3 
per cent of the proliferation which occurred 
at the time of death in untreated animals. 
Beyond that level, death occurred even 
when no active infection persisted after the 
treatment, apparently because of irrepara- 
ble damage to the kidneys.—Vet. Bull., 
March, 1956. 

Penicillin Said to Prevent Bloat.—Giving 
penicillin (50 mg.) to yearling steers which 
regularly bloated on Ladino clover pasture 
is reported, by the Mississippi Experiment 
Station, to prevent bloating for 36 to 72 
hours. Heavier doses tended to cause diar- 
rhea. When given in the afternoon, it was 
effective by the next morning. Other anti- 
biotics tested were ineffective-——AFMA 
Nutr. Abstr., March, 1956. 


Neomycin Safe when Given per Os 

In an item, “Neomycin Nephropathy in 
Man,” in the April 1, 1956, JOURNAL, p. 
356, it was not indicated that the neomy- 
cin, believed responsible for a man’s death, 
had been given parenterally (0.25 Gm. in- 
tramuscularly 4 times daily for 19 days). 
When given orally, little, if any, of the 
drug is absorbed. 
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Rapid Antibiotic-Sensitivity Testing 


WILLIAM L. SIPPEL, V.M_D., Ph... and 
HUGHIE J. GODWIN 


Tifton, Georgia 


Recent experiences with antibiotic-resist- 
ant organisms in mastitis, diarrheas, 
and other diseases have indicated the de- 
sirability of a rapid antibiotic-sensitivity 
test. Such a test has been described by 
Jackson et al.1 This test with slight modi- 
fication has been adopted in our labora- 
tory and found to be simple and valuable. 

The technique to be described is one 
that is entirely practical for a practitioner 
to use in his office laboratory. It will re- 
quire a small investment in bacteriological 
equipment and some training of personnel, 
but the results will be well worth the in- 
vestment in time and money. 

Technique.—Blood-agar plates prepared 
from a blood-agar base (Difco) containing 
20.0 per cent citrated sheep, cow, or dog 
blood are prepared and kept on hand. The 
original technique called for human blood, 
but blood from the above animals has been 
found to work satisfactorily. If milk sam- 


From the Department of Animal Diseases, Georgia Coas- 
tal Plain Experiment Station, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Tifton. 

This article is a slightly revised version of the one which 
appeared in the Georgia Veterinarian, Sept.-Oct., 1955, pp. 
15, 20-21. 

‘Jackson, J. L. W., Dye, W. E., and Mitchell, Roland 
B.: Use of Hemoglobin Indicator for Rapid Method of 
Determining Antibiotic Sensitivity of Microorganisms. 
Texas Rep. and Biol. and Med., 12, (1954): 171-172. 


Fig. |—Antibiotic-sensitivity test at three hours. Note 
light zones around discs indicating sensitivity. 


ples are to be tested, they are incubated 
overnight at 37 C. They can be examined 
fresh if the milk contains a large number 
of the organisms as indicated by thick milk 
or other alterations. 

Tubes containing 5 ml. of brain-heart 
infusion agar (Difco) plus 0.8 per cent 
dextrose are previously prepared and steri- 
lized. At the time of use, the agar is melted 
by placing it in «iling water and allowing 
it to cool to about 50 C. (120 F.). Then 
1 ml. of the incubated milk or fresh fecal 
suspension is added to the 5 ml. of melted 
agar and poured on the surface of the 
previously prepared blood-agar plates. Dif- 
co antibiotic-sensitivity discs* are placed 
on the surface of the agar after it has 
hardened. The plates are then placed in 
an incubator and examined at two, three, 
and four hours. 

The growth of the organisms in the 
surface agar produces relatively intense 
reducing conditions within the medium, 
which causes a reduction of the hemoglobin 
in the blood-agar and a consequent darken- 
ing of the medium. In case of inhibition 
of bacterial growth, the hemoglobin is not 
darkened but remains a bright red. Inhibi- 
tion of the growth is detected by the zones 
of bright red around the antibiotic discs 
(fig. 1). 

Some organisms grow more slowly than 
others and will not produce sufficient 


*Antibiotic-sensitivity discs and the mediums mentioned 
are available from Difco Laboratories, Detroit 1, Mich. 


Fig. 2—Antibiotic-sensitivity test, using overnight in- 
cubation of a pure culture streaked on agar surface. 
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Fig. 3—Antibiotic-sensitivity test at three hours, using 
ring and disc types of tests. 


growth to permit reading the test in four 
hours. In case the number of bacteria is 
not sufficient to produce a uniform reduc- 
tion of the hemoglobin, it may be necessary 
to allow the incubation to proceed for 18 
to 24 hours or longer or to adopt the follow- 
ing technique. 

Modification of Technique—A further 
modification of this technique that has 
proved useful in our laboratory has been 
the testing of cultures of bacterie that have 
been obtained from a pure culture in broth. 
In this case, a blood-agar plate is seeded 
heavily on the surface with culture. When 
the moisture from this inoculation has 
been absorbed into the medium, the anti- 
biotic-sensitivity discs are placed on the 
surface and the plate incubated for 24 
hours. This is one of the usual techniques 
of antibiotic-sensitivity testing. Sensitivity 
to the antibiotic is indicated by a clear zone 
(lack of growth) around the disc (fig. 2). 

Another type of sensitivity disc, possibly 
more convenient to handle (fig. 3), is in 
the form of a wreath containing common 
antibiotics.+ 


#This disc is obtainable from National Bio-Test, Inc., 
Box 1713, Benson Station, Omaha, Neb. 


Leptospirosis was fatal to a 2-year-old 
horse (in France) which showed meningo- 
encephalitis and jaundice. Leptospira 
icterohaemorrhagiae isolated.—Vet. 
Bull., March, 1956. 


WILLIAM L. SIPPEL AND HUGHIE J. GODWIN 
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Visceral Lymphomatosis Transmitted 
in Newcastle Disease Vaccines 

The possibility of transmitting visceral 
lymphomatosis by live virus Newcastle dis- 


ease vaccines Was ascertained in experi- 
ments involving 1,103 chickens. In two 
experiments, chickens that had received 


vaccines prepared from embryonating eggs, 
laid by hens that shed the visceral lympho- 
matosis virus, had a significantly greater 
incidence of visceral lymphomatosis than 
nonvaccinated controls or chickens receiv- 
ing vaccine prepared from eggs laid by 
hens of an isolated population that had 
been shown not to shed the virus. 

In two other experiments in which com- 
mercial vaccines were tested, the prevalence 
of visceral lymphomatosis in one of the 
vaccinated lots was significantly higher 
than that in the nonvaccinated controls. 

The data indicate that ovarian transmis- 
sion of visceral lymphomatosis virus may 
result in sufficient contamination of live 
virus Newcastle disease vaccines to result 
in a significant transmission of visceral 
lymphomatosis in highly susceptible stock. 
Neurolymphomatosis was not transmitted 
by live virus Newcastle disease vaccines 
under the conditions in which the transmis- 
sion of visceral lymphomatosis occurred. 
|B. R. Burmester, C. H. Cunningham, G. 
E. Cottral, R. C. Belding, and R. F. Gentry: 


The Transmission of Visceral Lymphoma- 
tosis with Live Virus Newcastle Disease 
Vaccines. Am. J. Vet. Res., 17, (April, 
1956): 283-289. | 
Aujeszky's Disease and 
Chlortetracycline 

When Aujeszky’s virus (rabbit brain 
emulsion) was incubated with chlortetra- 
cycline (50 mg./ml.) for 30 minutes, it 


failed to infect embryonating eggs. A rab- 
bit remained healthy when simultaneously 
given the virus subcutaneously and chlor- 


tetracycline (10 mg./kg.) intravenously, 
while 2 rabbits, not treated until clinical 
signs appeared, died.—Vet. Rull., March, 
1956. 


Benzathine penicillin G has been ex- 
empted, by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, from certification if it is properly 
labeled as being for veterinary use.—Fed. 
Reg., March 28, 1956. 
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Acute and Chronic Teschen Disease 

Histological changes of the central nerv- 
ous system in 26 pigs experimentally in- 
fected with Teschen disease virus (21 in- 
tranasally, 4 intracerebrally, and 1 by 
contact) are reported. Of the 26, 11 de- 
veloped the acute form, 8 the chronic form, 
and 7 recovered. Animals with acute in- 
oid infiltration, particularly in the gray 
fection showed marked perivascular lymph- 
substance of the cord and in the base of 
the cerebellum. Pigs with chronic infection 
showed similar but more marked lesions. 
The recovered animals showed irregular 
thickening of the vascular adventitia; 
transitional forms of lymphocytes in the 
ventral horn of the spinal cord and in the 
base of the cerebellum; but no lesions in 
the pia mater and in the cerebral cortex.— 
Vet. Bull., March, 1956. 


Turkey Ornithosis in Oregon 

Thirty suspected human cases of psit- 
tacosis associated with infected turkeys 
were recently reported from Oregon. A 
high turkey mortality occurred in Febru- 
ary on two farms in northwestern Oregon. 
Thirty of 32 blood specimens from the two 
flocks showed a_ significant complement- 
fixation titer for psittacosis. The 30 af- 
fected human beings were among employees 
of these farms or at plants where dead 
turkeys from these farms were handled. 
Two of the 30 persons died. Specimen ex- 
aminations and serological tests are being 
conducted.—-U.S. Pub. Health Serv., March 
15, 1956. 


Newcastle Disease and Infectious 
Bronchitis Virus Interference 

Susceptible chicks were exposed to mix- 
tures of viruses in which the concentration 
of Newcastle disease virus was varied and 
the infectious bronchitis concentration re- 
mained constant. Simultaneous administra- 
tion of infectious bronchitis virus inter- 
fered with the action of Newcastle disease 
virus when the infectious bronchitis virus 
was in excess. Administration of infectious 
bronchitis virus a week preceding the 
Newcastle disease virus produced no ap- 
parent interference. 

Newcastle disease virus was more active 
when diluted with normal allantoamniotic 
fluid than with nutrient broth. Saline, as 
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a diluent, appeared to have a deleterious 
effect on the Newcastle disease virus.— 
[L. E. Hanson, F. H. White, and J. O. Al- 
berts: Interference Between Newcastle 
Disease and Infectious Bronchitis Viruses. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 17, (April, 1956): 294- 
298.] 

Methods of Erysipelas Immunization 

The official record for 1950 and 1951, in 
Poland, showed 114 breaks in 1,000,000 
pigs (0.0114%) with adsorbate vaccine the 
first year, 74 breaks in 1,100,000 pigs 
(0.0068% ) with simultaneous serum and 
virulent culture the next year.—Vet. Bull., 
March, 1956. 

[Note: Since swine erysipelas is re- 
markably unpredictable and apt to be cy- 
clic, comparisons made in different years 
may be decidedly misleading.—ED. | 

Erysipelas Culture-Serum Mixtures. 
Following poor results in vaccinating 
against erysipelas with serum-culture mix- 
tures, it was found, in Poland, that if the 
mixture was not used within three hours, 
the virulence of the organisms was dimin- 
ished by the phenol in the serum.—Vet. 
Bull., March, 1956. 


Swine Erysipelas Studies 

Factors affecting the incidence of swine 
erysipelas were studied in Poland. Environ- 
mental factors seemed of less importance 


than the presence of the organism in 
the pigsty. Biennial disinfection of these 
quarters for three years resulted in a 
marked reduction in the disease. 

Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae was found 
in the tonsils of 82 per cent of 274 healthy 
pigs. Of 51 strains isolated, 20 were type 
A, 1 was type B, and 26 were type N; the 
others were unclassified. 

The percentage of carriers was not af- 
fected by vaccination with either avirulent 
or live vaccines. The percentage of carriers 
seemed to have no relationship to the per- 
centage which developed erysipelas. 

In mice, transmission of the infection by 
occurred only at temperatures 
(68 F.).—Vet. Bull., March, 


contact 
above 20 C. 
1956. 


A System of Testing Vision in Animals 
SEYMOUR R. ROBERTS, D.V.M. 


Richmond, California 


AS PRACTICING veterinarians, we are often 
asked to assess the visual function of an 
animal. The fact that our patients are 
dumb places us at a distinct disadvantage 
because subjective methods are clearly not 
adaptable to the animal. The veterinarian 
is dependent upon objective signs and re- 
flexes to estimate vision. This is not as in- 
adequate as it sounds, for there are certain 
reflex phenomena that are as readily elic- 
ited in animals as in man. Moreover, the 
basic simplicity of the animal is an advan- 
tage in one respect. Animals do not inten- 
tionally mislead the doctor. 

Test patterns, which are used for chil- 
dren or the mentally retarded, can also be 
used for testing dogs, cats, and some of 
the large domestic animals. To use this 
method, figures or lines are mounted or 
drawn on a revolving drum before which 
the animal is stationed. This test elicits 
physiological or rhythmic nystagmus, a 
response occurring in animals as well as 
man. It depends on the tendency of the 
eyes to follow any visible pattern to the 
edge of the drum. The eyes then jerk back 
to the original position, whereupon the 
phase repeats itself. A good example of 
rhythmic nystagmus occurs when we are 
on a moving train. It is natural to focus 
on a tree or house in the distance and to 
follow the object with our eyes until we 
can no longer watch it comfortably. The 
eyes then return to the original position, 
fix on a new object, and the process is re- 
peated. 

When animals follow a moving test pat- 
tern, it is obvious that they can see it. A 
test pattern of decreasing size may be used 
to determine the limits of retinal resolving 
power. This is a good laboratory exercise 
but too time-consuming for routine clinical 
testing. The procedure outlined below, 
therefore, is suggested as more practical 
and one which can be performed by a vet- 
erinarian in his office. 


PREPARATION 


Dogs and cats should be held on a table 
in a comfortable position. Larger animals 


Dr. Roberts, Richmond, Calif., is a small animal practi- 
tioner. 


should be examined in a doorway and so 
controlled that each eye can be held toward 
the light in turn. There should be some 
provision for subduing the general illu- 
mination of the room. Any examining room 
that customarily needs artificial illumina- 
tion for examination is adequate. A bright 
light source, such as a pencil light or flash- 
light is needed. 


THE CORNEAL REFLEX 

If the cornea is irritated, the lids 
promptly close. This is an involuntary reflex 
which depends on the sensory fibers of the 
trigeminal nerve supplying the cornea and 
periorbital skin and lids, the nerve path- 
ways, and the orbicularis oculi which is 
the effector structure closing the lids. 

The latter muscle is under motor control 
of the facial nerve. A lesion in this path- 
way may interfere with the blink reflex 
that is expected in the normal animal. To 
test for the presence of the corneal reflex, 
air is blown onto the cornea from the tem- 
poral aspect. A small rubber bulb syringe 
is effective in eliciting the reflex. Care 
should be taken to remain outside the ‘pu- 
pillary field so that the bulb can not be 
seen by the animal. 

Impairment of the corneal reflex occurs 
in stroke or facial paralysis from other 
causes. Occasional cases of otitis externa 
or otitis media may cause temporary facial 
paralysis. The proximity of the external 
acoustic meatus to the stylomastoid fora- 
men, which conducts the facial nerve to 
the skull exterior, is probably related in 
these cases. 

Loss of the corneal reflex can lead to 
drying of the cornea from constant ex- 
posure, with subsequent keratitis and ulcer- 
ation. This condition can be ameliorated 
by partial tarsorrhaphy which enables the 
animal to keep the cornea moist. 

In the brachycephalic breeds, such as 
Pekingese and Pugs, the cornea may be 
relatively insensitive, and it is not always 
possible to demonstrate the corneal reflex 
unless the cornea is stimulated vigorously. 


THE RETINAL REFLEX 
The sudden approach of an object to- 
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ward the eyes also results in blinking. 
However, this is a pure retinal reflex, for 
the sensory fibers of the trigeminal nerve 
are not involved. This reflex is a protective 
mechanism which depends upon the ability 
of the retina to distinguish the oncoming 
object, the nerve tracts to transmit the im- 
pulse, and the action of the palpebral 
branch of the facial nerve to effect lid 
closure, It is the same response that is 
observed in the corneal] reflex but is caused 
by an entirely different stimulus. 

In testing an animal] for vision, it is 
common practice for horsemen to pass the 
hand rapidly back and forth in front of 
the horse’s eyes. A blink reflex is consid- 
ered to be evidence of satisfactory vision. 
This test is not at all conclusive because 
blinking will occur in an eye blind from 
any disease which has left the corneal re- 
flex intact. Blinking in such animals is 
caused by the air current which impinges 
on sensory fibers of the trigeminal nerve 
and elicits a corneal reflex. 

The retinal reflex is elicited by interpos- 
ing a translucent sheet of plastic between 
the observer and the patient. The opposite 
eye is closed and pellets of cotton are 
thrown against the plastic. If the retina 
can distinguish the pellets and the nerve 
tracts are sound, the animal will blink. 
Such a reflex can only be retinal because 
there has been no stimulation of cornea, 
lids, or periorbital skin. If a blink does not 
follow, the eye is either unable to distin- 
guish the pellet, or the lids are paralyzed. 
Absence or presence of the corneal reflex 
will quickly distinguish between the two 
possibilities. 


THE PUPILLARY LIGHT REFLEX 


In addition to the corneal and retinal 
reflexes, there is a series of reflexes to 
light that may reveal the location of a 
lesion in the visual tract. We all know that 
the pupil constricts when the eye is ex- 
posed to light. 

With a pencil light, each eye is tested 
while the opposite eye is closed. In a normal 
eye, the pupil reacts promptly and constric- 
tion of the pupil results because the retina 
is sensitive to the intensity of light experi- 
enced. The optic nerves and tracts convey 
the impulse to the brain and the oculo- 
motor nerve stimulates the tiny sphincter 
pupillae, the end organ of this reflex arc. 
This is called a direct reflex because the 
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constriction is observed in the eye exposed 
to light. 

If the left eye is observed while the 
right eye is illuminated, a constriction is 
also observed. Both pupils have responded, 
although only one was illuminated. The re- 
flex observed in the unilluminated eye is 
called indirect, crossed, or consensual. In 
testing for the direct reflex, therefore, it is 
necessary to occlude the opposite eye to 
avoid eliciting a consensual reflex. 

In an eye blind from optic atrophy, or 
any retinal blindness, the direct reflex 
can not be elicited. However, the pupillary 
light reflex can also be absent in a sighted 
eye. Only after testing for the consensual 
reflex is it possible to arrive at the correct 
conclusion. 

Suppose, for example, that a dog’s vision 
is to be tested. The animal has useful 
vision and can run and play without diffi- 
culty. The right eye is first illuminated 
while the left eye is closed. The pupil con- 
stricts promptly. When the process is re- 
peated on the left eye, there is no constric- 
tion. The conclusion is that the left eye is 
blind or that its oculomotor enervation is 
disturbed. 

In order to distinguish which factor is 
responsible, the physiological fact of the 
consensual reflex is now employed. The 
left eye is observed while the right eye is 
illuminated and pupillary constriction oc- 
curs. This demonstrates that the oculomo- 
tor enervation of the left eye is intact. The 
conclusion is that the left eye is blind. 
When the right eye is observed while the 
left is illuminated, the right pupil does not 
constrict because the left eye is blind and, 
therefore, unable to initiate the consensual 
reflex. 

In case of bilateral blindness there is 
neither a direct nor a consensual reflex. 
(When observing the pupillary responses in 
horses and cattle, the vertical diameter 
change is more apparent than the hori- 
zontal. ) 


PARALYTIC MYDRIASIS 

The pupillary reflexes may be absent al- 
though the animal has sight. In this con- 
dition of paralytic mydriasis, the animal 
has satisfactory vision, but the pupils fail 
to respond to light. In these cases, which are 
usually bilateral, the corneal and retinal 
reflexes are normal but the pupil remains 
widely dilated; and the iris may be with- 
drawn beyond the scleral insertion. This 
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condition is caused by a central or periph- 
eral lesion of the oculomotor nerve which 
terminates in the iris sphincter muscle. 

Animals with paralytic mydriasis are not 
seriously handicapped for, in being de- 
prived of accommodation, they have lost 
only a small part of the mechanics of vision. 
At best, the dog has only two diopters of ac- 
commodation and does not greatly miss 
this slight loss of focusing power. This is a 
much more serious matter in man where the 
eye possesses seven or more diopters of 
accommodation. 

Animals with paralytic mydriasis make 
perfectly good pets and can play reasonably 
well. The added light admitted to the re- 
tina in sunlight could conceivably be daz- 
zling but such animals do not exhibit photo- 
phobia. It is of interest that the animals 
observed do not suffer from ptosis or dis- 
turbance of ocular mobility. Branches of 
the oculomotor nerve supply motor fibers 
to the levator muscle of the upper eyelid 
and to several of the extraocular muscles 
but these motor functions of the nerve 
have been spared in every case we have 
seen. 


OBSERVATION 

It is extremely useful to observe the ani- 
mal in unaccustomed surroundings while 
each eye is occluded in turn. It is usually 
possible to establish by this test alone which 
eye is affected. 

Adding the sum of information obtained 
from testing corneal, retinal, and pupillary 
light reflexes, the lesion can usually be 
located, if one exists. 


CONCLUSION 
Several practical methods for testing the 
vision of animals are presented. These 
methods, which utilize objective signs and 
reflexes, indicate that testing animal vision 
can be a simple office procedure. 


Parathion Poisoning in Cattle-——Necrop- 
sy of 2 cows which died suddenly, in Italy, 
revealed petechial hemorrhages of the vis- 
cera and muscles, degeneration of the liver 
and kidneys, and congestion of the mucous 
membranes. Parathion was found in the 
viscera.—Vet. Bull., March, 1956. 


Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae-like organ- 
isms were isolated from aborted fetuses 
of 3 sows which showed no signs of in- 
fection —Vet. Bull., March, 1956. 
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Leukopenia and Cholera Vaccination 

To determine the degree of leukopenia 
which follows the vaccination of swine for 
hog cholera and which is believed respon- 
sible for many undesirable “reactions,” 
several groups of 10 pigs each were vac- 
cinated by common procedures. 

With serum and virulent virus, the leu- 
kocyte count dropped to 50 per cent by the 
fifth day, then recovered; with virus alone, 
it dropped to 35 per cent by the fourth 
day with little recovery; with modified 
vaccine of porcine or tissue origin plus 
serum, it dropped to 60 to 70 per cent 
on the fifth day before recovering; with 
modified virus of rabbits or porcine origin 
without serum, to 55 to 65 per cent on the 
fifth or sixth day; and with the latter vac- 
cines plus serum, to about 77 per cent on 
the fifth day before recovering.—Corn 
States Needle, Spring, 1956. 


Pneumotropic Virus of Pigs 

A pneumotropic virus pathogenic to 
young pigs and mice but not to chickens 
and rabbits was isolated for the first time 
in Poland. Serologically, it was related to 
the influenza virus of pigs but differed 
from the virus of human influenza. The 
presence of a Newcastle disease virus in 
the lungs and nasopharyngeal washings of 
pigs affected with influenza was suspected. 
—Vet. Bull., March, 1956. 


First Case of Scrapie in Georgia 

A Suffolk ram, purchased in Tennessee 
two years previously, became blind, was 
nervous, and had a temperature of 102.0 to 
104.5 F., but ate well. These symptoms 
were followed by signs of intense itching, 
progressive emaciation, then poor coordina- 
tion. When destroyed for diagnosis, sec- 
tions of the brain and spinal cord showed 
typical signs of scrapie. The flock of 750 
was slaughtered and 35 other flocks, to 
which breeding stock was traced, are under 
quarantine and must remain under sur- 
veillance for three years.—Georgia Vet., 
Jan.-Feb., 1956. 


Tetanus Antitoxin in Healthy Cattle.— 
Of 100 healthy ranch cattle examined for 
tetanus antitoxin in Argentina, 15 showed 
significant titers. These were more com- 
monly found in animals from _ tetanus- 
infected areas.—Vet. Bull., March, 1956. 
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Hematology as an Aid in the Diagnosis of Poultry Diseases 


HORACE G. BLALOCK, Jr., D.V.M. a 


Aurora, Illinois 


THE BLOOD picture of poultry has gener- 
ally been overlooked in routine diagnostic 
work because of difficulties encountered in 
determinations on avian blood. It was felt 
that several simple observations, requiring 
only a few minutes, could be made from the 
blood which often would be valuable in 
reaching a correct diagnosis. There is, 
however, considerable variation in the 
blood picture of fowl due to age, sex, and 
environmental conditions. 

White and red blood cell determinations 
by use of counting chambers are time con- 
suming and avian white cell counts are 
somewhat complex. One may obtain a good 
idea of the relative numbers of red and 
white blood cells by observing the packed 
red cell volume and the depth of the buffy 
coat in a Wintrobe hematocrit tube. This 
requires a minimum of time and experi- 
ence. 

As a routine procedure, it was de- 
cided to: (1) fill an hematocrit tube and 
observe the packed cell volume and buffy 
coat; (2) examine a blood smear; and (3) 
make any serological tests indicated. 


OBTAINING THE BLOOD SAMPLE 


A sample of blood can be collected from 
the heart easily and without assistance be- 
fore the bird is killed. To prevent the bird 
from struggling, the legs and tips of the 
wing feathers should be grasped in the left 
hand. The sternum of the bird should be 
dipped in a pan of water containing a 
quaternary ammonium compound, to wet 
the feathers so that they can be parted 
and to disinfect the area. The bird should 
be held on its back on the edge of a table 
with the head hanging over (fig. 1). For 
adult birds, a 2- or 3-inch, 18-gauge needle 
is directed through the angle formed by 
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Fig. 1—Technique for obtaining a blood sample from 
a hen for hematological examinations and culture. 


the clavicles and backward just off the 
sternum. The needle should pass into the 
heart or large vessels and, with slight 
negative pressure, the syringe will fill. The 
blood is discharged into a tube or vial con- 
taining oxalate crystals and mixed by in- 
verting gently 


THE HEMATOCRIT TEST 


A hematocrit tube can be filled and 
placed in a centrifuge while the necropsy 
is being performed. The packed volume of 
the erythrocytes can be read directly from 
the tube. It will reveal most anemias. Val- 
ues as low as 6.0 per cent have been ob- 
served in this laboratory. 

The buffy coat immediately above the 
erythrocytes is formed by leukocytes and 
thrombocytes (fig. 2). It gives an estimate 
of the number of white blood cells but not 
as accurately as the packed cell volume 
does of the red blood cells. The thrombo- 


*Oxalate tubes can be prepared by placing 0.15 cc. (3 
drops) of a 10.0 per cent solution containing 6 parts 
ammonium oxalate and 4 parts potassium oxalate in a 
small test tube and evaporating in an oven at a low 
temperature. This is the proper concentration for 5.0 cc. 
of blood. 
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Fig. 2—Hematocrit tubes showing normal buffy coat 

and slightly high packed cell volume (left) and in- 

creased buffy coat and low packed cell volume 
(right). 


cytes are large in chickens and this affects 
the thickness of the buffy coat. The type of 
leukocytes responsible for a thick buffy 
coat can be determined by making a differ- 
ential count on the stained blood smear. 
Bacterial infection usually causes an in- 
crease in heterophils; the avian cell cor- 
responding to the mammalian neutrophil. 

In birds affected with the leukosis com- 
plex, there may be an increase in leuko- 
cytes. If a leukemic condition exists, the in- 
vading type cells will usually be immature, 
but they can be distinguished as belonging 
to either the granulocytic or lymphocytic 
series. An average hematocrit of normal 
chicken blood is about 29.0 per cent but, 
in a severe anemia due to a low red blood 
cell value, it might be 10.0 per cent. In a 
granuloblastic condition, the buffy coat 
might be 60.0 per cent. A smear made from 
such a sample would make the diagnosis 
obvious, while the lesions seen on necropsy 
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may be vague. In hemorrhagic disease, the 
usually definite anemia and leukopenia aid 
in making a diagnosis. Blood spirochetes 
will also accumulate with the leukocytes 
as a whitish layer. When indicated, a por- 
tion of the buffy coat can be removed with 
a filling pipette to prepare a smear. 

The icterus index, which can be deter- 
mined by comparing the color of the plas- 
ma with prepared standards, is variable 
and not very significant since it probably 
is affected by the ration. 


BLOooD SMEARS 


A blood smear is prepared when the 
blood is collected or from the oxalate sam- 
ple at the same time the hematocrit tube 
is filled. After completing the necropsy, 
the smear is stained and examined for 
blood parasites or other abnormalities. A 
modified Wright’s staint has given us the 
most consistent results for avian blood. A 
differential count is not made unless indi- 
cated. Pullet disease, or bluecomb, usually 
produces a relative and absolute monocyto- 
sis which shows up as an increased white 
cell value with a high percentage of mono- 
cytes on a differential count. In affected 
birds, these cells may range from 12.0 to 
52.0 per cent as compared with the normal 
of about 8.9 per cent.? The term “avian 
monocytosis” has been proposed for this 
disease, The normal differentia] leukocyte 
count of hens as given by Olson? in per- 
centages is: lymphocytes, 64.6; heterophils, 
22.8; eosinophils, 1.9; basophils, 1.7; and 
monocytes, 8.9. 


HEMOGLOBIN 

Hemoglobin values can be determined by 
acid-hematin methods, using the Dare or 
Haden-Hausser hemoglobinometer as used 
for mammals. This gives high values be- 
cause of the turbidity caused by the nuclei 
of the erythrocytes. It can, however, be 
corrected by using a correction factor: 
(reading x 0.91) — 1.49 = corrected read- 
ing.® 
SEROLOGY 

Cases resembling chronic pullorum dis- 
ease or fowl typhoid can be easily checked 


with polyvalent antigen. A drop of the 
antigen is placed on a slide or glass plate. 


*+Modified Wright's stain:' Wright's stain (powder), 
300 mg.; Giemsa stain (powder), 30 mg.; acetone-free 
methyl alcohol, 100 ml.; allow to stand 24 hours, then 
use as Wright's stain. 
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TABLE 1—Observations Made on Blood Samples from Broilers and Hens 
Flock — Breed samples Range PCV Mean PCV SD of PCV Range BC Mean BC SD of BC 
White Plymouth Rocks 128 22.0 — 35.0 298 #2O5S—40 16 
2 White Plymouth Rocks so 22.0 — 33.0 28.3 + 2.39 10 — 3.0 1.7 + 0.16 
3 White Plymouth Rocks 75 23.0 — 32.0 27.5 + 2.21 0.6 — 3.0 1.53 + 0.14 
4 Rhode Island Reds 79 25.0 — 33.0 29.1 £2.87 1.0 — 2.2 1.56 + 0.11 
5 Silver Cornish cross 78 21.0 — 31.0 27.3 + 1.75 0.8 — 2.2 1.4 + 0.11 
Combined 419 21.0 — 35.0 28.6 + 2.61 0.5 — 4.0 1.56 + 0.15 
Hens 27.0 — 40.0 33.82 + 2.8 05— 40 2.1 + 0.7 
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of the mean. 


A drop of fresh blood is then placed on 
the antigen and mixed with the loop, 
spreading the mixture over an area 1 inch 
in diameter. The plate is then tilted from 
side to side several times. The test can be 
read in 15 to 20 seconds. In a positive re- 
action, there is a definite agglutination or 
clumping of the stained organisms con- 
tained in the antigen. Pullorum and fowl 
typhoid cross agglutinate, so that the blood 
of birds affected with either disease will 
cause a positive reaction. History, symp- 
toms, lesions, and cultures will usually re- 
veal which disease is involved. 

In cases suspected of being a virus dis- 
ease, whole blood samples are collected in 
the same manner to provide serum for any 
indicated diagnostic tests. 


METHODS 


This study was primarily concerned with hemato- 
crit tube determinations to obtain information on 
normal blood values in chickens to which to com- 
pare readings obtained from birds presented for 
diagnostic purposes. Blood was collected at a local 
poultry dressing plant from hens and _ broilers 
about 10 weeks of age. These birds had been 
raised under average conditions in southern 
Georgia and were of several breeds from several 
different flocks. Flock histories pertaining to dis- 
ease conditions, antibiotics fed, and ration received 
were not available. A representative group of the 
carcasses and viscera from each flock from which 
blood was collected was examined and no obvious 
disease conditions were revealed. 

Approximately 5 ml. of blood was collected in 
oxalate tubes, immediately after the vessels of the 
neck were cut, and taken to the laboratory and 
placed in a refrigerator. All blood determinations 
were completed within 36 hours. The blood was 
brought to room temperature, thoroughly mixed 
by inverting the tubes, then placed in Wintrobe 
hematocrit tubes, and centrifuged at 3,000 r.p.m. 
for 30 minutes in a centrifuge with a radius of 
23.5 cm. (relative centrifugal force = 2,364.5 times 
gravity). The tubes were read as soon as the cen- 
tifugation was complete. 


PCV = packed cell volume or hematocrit in percentages; BC = buffy ‘coat in percentages; SD = standard deviation 


DISCUSSION 


These data (table 1) indicated that, for 
the broilers, 68.0 per cent of the observa- 
tions fall within the range of 26.0 to 31.0 
per cent for the packed cell volume and 
1.4 to 1.7 per cent for the buffy coat. For 
the hens, 68.0 per cent of the observations 
fall within the range of 31.0 to 37.0 per 
cent for the packed cell volume and 1.4 to 
2.8 per cent for the buffy coat. 

The values obtained on the hens and on 
diagnostic cases indicate that the mean 
packed cell volume of broilers may be 
slightly lower than in adult birds.The buffy 
coat may also be slightly higher in adult 
birds; however, al] adults in this study 
had been under the stress of laying which 
may have influenced these values. 

The author hopes to make a comparative 
study of the blood values in: chickens of 
various ages, birds fed antibiotics and 
other medications, laying and nonlaying 
hens, and chickens during various seasons 
of the year. 

Wintrobe tube determinations have been 
made on all poultry diagnostic cases re- 
ceived for a period of nine months. The 
majority of values fell within the deter- 
mined normal ranges, which at times was 
helpful in reaching a diagnosis. In many 
cases in which the lesions were vague, the 
blood values were the primary factor in 
obtaining the correct diagnosis and pre- 
venting a false or no diagnosis. It is felt 
that the results warrant the routine use 
of these tests on all cases received for 
diagnosis. 

SUMMARY 

The routine adopted for use 
laboratory is as follows: 

1) A blood sample is collected before 
birds are killed. 

2) Birds suspected of having pullorum 
disease or fowl typhoid are tested with 
polyvalent antigen. 

3) A hematocrit tube is fill¢d and placed 


in this 
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in a centrifuge while the necropsy is being 
performed. The thickness of the buffy coat 
and red blood cell volume are recorded. 

4) A blood smear is prepared, stained, 
and examined. 

5) A differential count is made on birds 
suspected of having pullet disease and those 
having a thick buffy coat. 
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Dichloralphenazone 

Dichloralphenazone, known 60 years ago 
as “hypnal,” is composed of 2 molecules of 
chloral hydrate and 1 of phenazone. Its 
activity is comparable to that of chloral 
hydrate in hypnotic properties, antipyretic 
action, and toxicity but, due to its content 
of phenazone, it possesses more analgetic 
properties. It is free of the odor and un- 
pleasant taste of chloral hydrate.—J. Am. 
Pharm. A., March, 1956. 


Aureomycin Inhibits Cellulose Digestion. 
—Aureomycin® inhibited cellulose diges- 
tion in an artificial rumen. When the arti- 
ficial rumen was inoculated with micro- 
organisms from cows fed the antibiotic, 
73 per cent of the cellulose was digested; 
when microorganisms from control cows 
were used, 85 per cent of the cellulose was 
digested. With ingesta from 4-month-old 
-alves, which had been receiving the anti- 
biotic, the rate was 58 per cent, compared 
with 78 per cent when the ingesta was 
from controls. Most of the inhibitory effect 
yas lost after a period of adjustment by 
the microorganisms.—J. Dai. Sci., March, 
1956. 


Pseudotuberculosis in Laboratory Ani- 
mals.—Corynebacterium pseudotuberculosis 
murium caused the death of about 2 per 
cent of mice purchased from a commercial 
breeder. Latent infection was found in 
mice from another source. Since activation 
of this infection by a stress agent may 
invalidate experimental results, system- 
atic postmortem examination should be 
stressed. Eradication of this disease is dif- 
ficult.—Science, March 16, 1956. 
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Amnioallantoic Dropsy in Cows 

Twelve of 15 cases of hydrops of the fe- 
tal membranes in cows of two beef and two 
dairy breeds were studied. All, except an 
experimental dairy cow, had been on 
drought pastures the first months of gesta- 
tion. This cow was affected on two suc- 
cessive pregnancies; the first occurred near 
the end of gestation and was relieved with- 
out surgery. 

The condition was usually first noticed 
at about seven and one-half months of 
gestation. Various surgical techniques were 
used, but none of the calves and only 3 
cows survived. 

At necropsy of 1 cow, the kidneys showed 
fatty infiltration. In the calf, the thyroid 
glands were hyperemic; however, the le- 
sions possibly of greatest significance were 
in the adrenal glands where the glomerular 
zones were large, with vesiculated cells, 
while the fascicular and reticular zones and 
the medulla were small.—Southwest. Vet., 
Winter, 1956. 


Urinary Excretion of Fluoride-—When 
the fluoride in drinking water was reduced 
from 8 to 1 p.p.m., at Bartlett, Texas, the 
urinary excretion of fluoride, in specimens 
from both children and adults, decreased in 
27 months from 6 to 8 p.p.m. to approxi- 
mately 2 p.p.m. The latter is higher than 
would be expected had the population not 
been long exposed to high levels of fluoride. 
It indicates that previously stored fluoride 
was still being mobilized.—Pub. Health. 
Rep., March, 1956. 


Thyroid Activity and Tuberculosis 

When the thyroid activity of rabbits was 
stimulated, their resistance to tuberculosis 
increased; when their thyroid activity was 
depressed, the disease spread rapidly. This 
is believed due to the effect of the thyroid 
secretion on phagocytic activity. The ill- 
effect of cortisone on persons with tubercu- 
losis is probably due to suppressed thyroid 
function——Sci. News Letter, March 17, 
1956. 

Tar Poisoning im Pigs.—Experiments 
proved that tar used in laying new floors 
caused typical toxic liver dystrophy in pigs 
in 13 piggeries in Germany.—Vet. Bull., 
March, 1956. 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, the JOURNAL publishes this 
month, and will continue to do so for the next several issues, a case history and 
accompanying radiographs depicting a diagnostic problem. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below——then turn the page > 


Fig. !—Anterior view of the foot of the cow. 


History.—-A Holstein-Friesian cow, 
5 years old, became lame in the left 


hindfoot. A sprain of the volar liga- Fig. 2—Lateral view of the foot of the cow. 
ments was suspected. Four days later, 

a swelling developed around the lateral came worse and showed no response to 
digit above the claw, suggesting a sub- therapy. Radiographs (fig. 1 and 2) 
acute foot infection. The condition be- were taken. 


(Diagnosis and findings are reported on next page) 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Fracture of the proximal articular surface of the second phalanx 
of the lateral digit. 

Comment.—Figure 1 shows a displacement, laterally, of the proximal extremity 
of the second phalanx of the lateral digit. Figure 2 shows a fragment of bone, 
anteriorly, in the swollen soft tissues. 


Fig. 3—Photograph of the sagittal ridge of the second phalanx and 
the rough depression left after its expulsion. 


The piece of bone was surgically removed, along with much necrotic tissue. It 
was assumed (verified, see fig. 3) to be the sagittal ridge of the proximal articu- 
lar surface of the second phalanx. Subsequently, a high amputation of the digit 
was performed as described by Raker.’ Healing, by second intention, required 
five weeks. A week after the operation, the cow had regained her former level 
(55 lb.) of milk production and, in a month, her physical condition was good. 


This case report was submitted by Dr. W. B. Durrell, Department of Animal 
Pathology, University of Vermont, Burlington. The radiographs were taken by 
Dr. R. O. Fournier, Burlington (Vt.) Animal Hospital, and the photograph was 
taken by J. W. Spaven, B.S., agricultural editor, University of Vermont. Printed 
by permission of the Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station; journal series 
paper No, 58. 

Our readers are invited to submit case histories, radiographs, and diagnoses 
of interesting cases which are suitable for publication. 


‘Raker, C. W.: Television Broadcast—Demonstration of Amputation of Cow's Claw. Proc. Book, AVMA 
(1952): 44-55. 
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An Abnormality of the Proventriculus 
of the Chick 


P. M. NEWBERNE, D.V.M.; M. E. MUHRER, Ph.D.; 
ROBERT CRAGHEAD, B.S.; B. L. O'DELL, Ph.D. 


Columbia, Missouri 


The purpose of this paper is to describe 
an abnormal condition in the digestive tract 
of the chick. During a study of the ade- 
quacy of various purified proteins for the 
chick, a number of birds were observed to 
have a noticeable distention of the pro- 
ventriculus so that it was continuous with 
the gizzard (fig. 1B, C, D). in the normal 
bird, the area between the proventriculus 
and the gizzard is particularly dense in 
elastic tissue’ and it may act as a sphincter. 
In the affected birds, this area was dilated 
and the musculature was thinner than nor- 
mal (fig. 4B). The lining tissues were ab- 
sent in much of the distended area. 


From the Department of Veterinary Bacteriology and 
Parasitology, School of Veterinary Medicine, and De- 
partment of Agricultural Chemistry, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. 

Contribution from the Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station, journal series No. 1579, approved by the director. 
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GROSS APPEARANCE 

When the proventriculus was exposed, a 
noticeable dilatation was observed in the 
area of the proventriculus and the gizzard 
(fig. 12, C, D). When an incision was made 
in the distended area a thin, turbid fluid 
escaped. There was no observable obstruc- 
tion or stenosis in the gizzard or in the 
remainder of the digestive tract. Except 
for the dilatation in the affected area, the 
digestive tract appeared grossly normal. 


MICROSCOPIC APPEARANCE 

Microscopically, there was hypertrophy 
of the columnar epithelium of the surface 
tubular glands, collecting cavities, and the 
excretory ducts of the deeper glands (fig. 
3). The architecture of the tubules ap- 
peared unchang<J; however, there was 
evidence of hyperplasia in the gland lo- 
bules. The musculature of the area between 
the proventriculus and the gizzard was 
thin, with the circular layer being most 
affected (fig. 4B). The longitudinal muscle 
layer was absent in many places. The area 
of dilatation was largely denuded of lin- 
ing tissues. 


Fig. 1{A)—Normal proventriculus and gizzard of a chick. 
(8)—Distended proventriculus continuous with gizzard. 
(C)—Distention more pronounced near the gizzard. 

(D)—The same gizzard shown in figure IC incised to show internal dilatation. 
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HISTORY fied diet consumed by the affected birds is 


The Single-Comb White Leghorn chicks 
observed in this study were obtained 
largely from the University poultry de- 
partment, but two groups came from com- 
mercial hatcheries. The day-old chicks were 
housed in electrically heated batteries and 
fed their respective diets for four weeks. 
At that time, they were destroyed and the 
internal organs were examined for gross 
changes. The composition of a typical puri- 


shown in table 1. 

About 15 per cent of the chicks observed 
had a noticeable distention of the proven- 
triculus. The abnormality occurred when 
the birds consumed a wide variety of pro- 
tein sources, including casein, lactalbumin, 
blood fibrin, purified soy protein, and oval- 
bumin. 

DISCUSSION 
The fact that in many cases the enlarged 


Fig. 2—Epithelium of normal chick proventriculus. Hematoxylin and eosin stain; x 100. 
Fig. 3—Epithelium of proventriculus of chick on synthetic diet. Hematoxylin and eosin stain; x 100. 
Fig. 4(A)—Musculature from normal chick proventriculus. Hematoxylin and eosin stain; x 100. 
Fig. 4(B)—Musculature from chick with distended proventriculus. Hematoxylin and eosin stain; x 100. 
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TABLE |—Composition of Chicks’ Diet 


Constituents Per cent Constituents Per cent 
Soybean protein* 36.0 Mineral mixture* 5.0 
Glucose ydrate 45.2 DL-methionine 0.8 
Wood pulp 3.0 Vitamins +68 
Soybean oil 10.0 


*Water-washed alpha protein obtained from Glidden, 
Chicago, Il. 


**The vitamins added per 100 Gm. of purified diet in- 
cluded: thiamine HCl, 1.0 mg.; riboflavin, 1.0 mg.; pyri- 
doxine HCl, 1.0 mg.; calcium pantothenate, 3.0 mg.; niacin, 
5.0 mg.; inositol, 50.0 mg.; biotin, 0.02 mg.; folic acid, 0.2 
mg.; choline Cl, 200.0 mg.; vitamin E, 2.5 mg.; and vita- 
min K, 2.5 mg. 


proventriculus is filled with a liquid, and 
that there is a hypertrophy of the epithelial 
tissue, suggests that the organ is stimulated 
to a hyperactive state. 

Histamine is known to stimulate the 
secretion of gastric juice in birds as well 
as mammals.* In preliminary trials, it was 
found that histamine injections tend to in- 
crease the incidence of the distended pro- 
ventriculus. Approximate pH determina- 
tions on the fluid from the enlarged 
proventriculus of affected birds indicated 
that it was more acid than that of con- 
trols. 

Farner* reported that diets high in pro- 
tein or milk products increased the pH of 
mixed gastric juice and it is possible that 
the diets used in this study had a similar 
effect. However, whether or not the enlarged 
proventriculus is of dietary origin is pure- 
ly speculation at this time. The fact that 
it was observed in birds from three differ- 
ent sources tends to rule out the genetic 
factor. There was no evidence of disease 
in the birds observed. 


SUMMARY 
An abnormal condition in the digestive 
tract of chicks is described in which the 
proventriculus and adjacent area are gross- 
ly distended. 


References 

‘Calhoun, M. Lois: The Microscopic Anatomy 
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Streptococcus Agalactiae |solated 
from Cervical Abscesses in Swine 


C. J. HOLLISTER, D.V.M. 


Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 


Previous reports'® have been made con- 
cerning the isolation of streptococci from 
cervical swine, This report 
concerns the isolation of Streptococcus aga- 
lactiae from cervical abscesses and the cir- 
cumstantial evidence pointing to the possi- 
ble source of infection. 

Two, 14-week-old pigs with cervical ab- 
scesses were presented at the New Bolton 
Center clinic on March 14, 1955. The owner 
reported that 15 shoats in a group of 40 
had similar abscesses. The swine had at no 
time shown any evidence of systemic ill- 
ness. They remained active, had no fever, 
and their appetites remained normal, Their 
rations consisted of ground alfalfa, corn, 
and oats mixed with skim milk, whey and, 
occasionally, with whole milk which had 
been rejected on deck inspection in a local 
dairy. The containers used to transport 
these by-products from the dairy to the 
farm were used repeatedly without being 
cleaned. 

Bacteriological examinations of the 
drained contents of the abscesses showed 
the infective organism to be Str. agalac- 
tiae. The classification of the organism was 
based on the Camp test.* 

References 

*Snoeyenbos, G. H., Bachman, B. A., and Wil- 
son, E. J.: Abscesses Associated with Group E 
Streptococci. J.A.V.M.A., 120, (1952): 134-137. 

*Collier, J. R.: A Survey of Beta Hemolytic 
Streptococci from Swine. Proc. Book, AVMA 
(1951): 169-172. 

*Munch-Petersen, E., and Christie, R.: J. Path. 
and Bact., 59, (1947): 367. 
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Dr. Hollister is director of clinics, New Bolton Center, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, 
Kennett Square. 


Determining Hog Carcass Fat Content 

The specific gravity of a carcass, which 
is weight per volume and easily deter- 
mined, was found, at the University of 
Wisconsin, to be practically as accurate as 
the expensive ether-extract method for de- 
termining the fat content of hog carcasses. 
Measuring the specific gravity of the ham 
alone is sufficient since it closely represents 
that of the whole carcass.—Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Feb. 27, 1956. 
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Active and Passive Protection of Mink Against Type C 
Botulism with Type C Toxoid and Polyvalent Antitoxin 


R. N. APPELL, A.B.; G. R. HARTSOUGH, D.V.M.; E. F. McCOY, Ph.D.; 
C. A. BRANDLY, D.V.M. 


Madison and New Holstein, Wisconsin 


BOTULISM has been a cause of devastating 
epizootics of food poisoning on mink farms 
throughout this country and abroad.':? The 
causative organism has frequently been 
Clostridium botulinum, type C. Quortrup 
and Gorham* found that mink are ex- 
tremely susceptible to the type C toxin but 
only moderately so to the toxins of types 
A and B. In recent years, Dinter and Kull* 
and Larsen et al.° have reported the devel- 
opment of type C toxoids which give full 
protection to mink. 

Botulism is also a common problem in 
wildlife management and any objective or 
quantitative information that may be ob- 
tained should be useful in coping with the 
disease. 

The purpose of the work reported here 
was to ascertain the effectiveness of several 
lots of toxoid, including an alumina gel ad- 
sorbate and an alum precipitate. 

A limited, accompanying study was made 
of the effect of treatment with antitoxin at 
various intervals after the ingestion of 
toxin. Principle, as well as practice, dic- 
tates that the administration of antitoxin 
is useless once the signs of intoxication 
appear, yet it is a common practice in an 
afflicted mink herd to administer the poly- 
valent antitoxin even to animals with well- 
advanced cases. It was deemed desirable 
to learn if the dosage of antitoxin usually 
employed might be of demonstrable pro- 
tective or curative value. 

Uncontrolled observations have attrib- 
uted value to gavage of sick animals with 


From the Departments of Bacteriology and Veterinary 
Science (Appell, McCoy, Brandly), University of Wis- 
consin, Madison; and Associated Fur Farms, Inc. (Hart- 
sough), New Holstein, Wis. 

This paper includes data constituting part of a thesis 
to be submitted to the Graduate School, University of 
Wisconsin, in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the Master of Science degree, 1956. The work reported 
is part of investigations under project 928 of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station supported in part by 
funds from the Wisconsin Department of Conservation 
and the Mink Farmers’ Research Foundation, Inc. Pub- 
lished with the approval of the director of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station. This paper represents 
NS 201 from the Departments of Veterinary Science and 
Bacteriology, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


water or magnesium sulfate solution and, 
hence, limited trials were also made with 
these procedures. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Culture—The culture employed for the pro- 
duction of toxin for toxin-potency and immunogeni- 
city tests was Cl. botulinum, type C, South Africa 
strain.* The organism was grown in a tryptone- 
glucose-corn steep liquor medium and the broth 
developed a titer of approximately 10° mouse I.d.s 
per milliliter. A titration of the toxicity of the 
preparation indicated an I.d.so of 0.01 ml. for mink. 

Toxoids.—Two forms of C-type toxoids were 
used: an alumina gel adsorbate+ and an alum- 
precipitated product. 

Antitoxin.—The botulinus antitoxint used was 
of bovine and equine origin, polyvalent for toxin 
types A, B, and C. 

Experimental Animals.—Young adult mink soon 
to be pelted were made available for the trials 
by the Associated Fur Farms, Inc., New Holstein, 
Wis. 

Procedure.—A total of 294 young adult mink 
were each injected subcutaneously with 1 ml. of 
the alumina gel adsorbate toxoid on Sept. 7, 1955. 
On Oct. 6, 1955, an additional 300 young adult 
mink on this ranch were vaccinated with this prod- 
uct, and 100 were injected with lots 4 and 5 of 
the alum-precipitated toxoid. Also on this date, 
100 mink at a neighboring ranch were vaccinated 
with 1 ml. each of the alumina gel toxoid. 

Vaccinated and control mink were divided and 
placed in two groups. One group was challenged 
on Nov. 30, 1955, with 1 ml. each of the undiluted 
toxin; the other group with 1 ml. each of the 
toxin diluted 1:10, by mixing the toxin with their 
feed (table 1). 

For the antitoxin-protection study, 8 control 
mink from each group were selected at four-hour 
intervals after they were first given access to toxiz- 
treated feed and injected intraperitoneally with 8 
ml. of the polyvalent antitoxin. 

Twenty control mink were employed to deter- 
mine the effect of magnesium sulfate solution and 
water. They had been exposed to toxin diluted 
1:10, 20 hours earlier, and were showing early 
signs of intoxication. Half were treated with a 
gavage of 20 ml. each of a 10 per cent magnesium 


*Obtained from Dr. S. J. Schilling, Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 

+Obtained from Dr. A. Hiarre, director, State Veterinary 
Medical Institute, Stockholm, Sweden. 


tFort Dodge Laboratories, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
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sulfate solution by means of a syringe and metal 
catheter, and the other half with 20 ml. of water. 


RESULTS 
The alumina gel adsorbate toxoid pro- 
duced good immunity to the toxin, while 


the alum-precipitated toxoid provided only 
a low degree of protection (table 1). 


ratio. Delaying treatment to 16 hours re- 
sulted in a high mortality. These results 
are indicated graphically (graph 1). 
After 24 hours, only 3 untreated mink 
of the group provided for testing with anti- 
toxin remained alive. Only 1 of those 3 
survived after treatment. Therefore, the 
figure shown on graph 1 for the 24-hour 


TABLE I—Results of Challenge of Immunity Engendered Among Mink by Clostridium Botulinum, 
Type C, Toxoid 


No. of days 
Toxin vaccinated be- No. of No. of Percentage 
Group Toxoid dilution fore challenge mink survivors survival 
1 AGA Undiluted sa 141 140 99.3 
2 AGA 1:10 B4 150 150 100.0 
3 AGA Undiluted 55 143 141 98.6 
4 AGA 1:10 55 127 126 99.2 
5 AP-4 Undiluted 55 15 4 26.7 
6 AP-4 1:10 55 14 10 71.4 
7 AP-5 Undiluted 55 28 0 0 
8 AP-S 1:10 55 25 4 16.0 
9 None (control) Undiluted at 16 i) 0 
10 None (control) 1:10 30 0 0 


The antitoxin-protection study revealed 
an inverse relationship between the time 
that elapsed after the ingestion of the toxin 
and before administration of the antitoxin, 
and the percentage of survivors. With ani- 
mals that received undiluted toxin, death 
was a certainty if the administration of 
antitoxin were delayed as long as 12 hours. 
Among animals which had received diluted 
toxin, treatment with antitoxin at 12 hours 
provided a substantially better survival 


AGA = alumina gel adsorbate; AP-4 = alum precipitate, lor 4; AP-S = 


alum precipitate, lot 5. 


period of treatment represents an extra- 
polation of the results obtained. Of the 
mink treated with magnesium sulfate solu- 
tion, or with water, 20 hours after ex- 
posure to toxin, 3 of 10 and 2 of 10, re- 
spectively, survived. These results may not 
be considered significant because many of 
the mink had failed to survive for 20 hours 
and those that did might have possessed 
unusual resistance for various reasons; 
some apparently survived because they had 
not eaten all of the toxin-carrying feed. 


8 
7r 
Graph !—Relationship of 
delay of antitoxin treat- 
ment to survival of mink 6F 
poisoned with Clostridium 
botulinum, type C, toxin. 
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DISCUSSION 


The results of the study confirm the find- 
ings of others that active immunization of 
mink against type C botulism is possible 
and practical when a fully potent toxoid is 
used. Dinter and Kull* reported good re- 
sults with an alumina gel adsorbate, and 
Larsen et al.© reported successful immu- 
nization with an alum-precipitated prod- 
uct. Good results were achieved in these 
trials only with the alumina gel adsorbate, 
but it is possible that differences in immu- 
nogenicity between the two types may be 
associated with differences in stability of 
the prepared toxoid if a high-titer toxin is 
used initially. We were informed subse- 
quent to the completion of the trials that 
lots 4 and 5 of the alum-precipitated toxoid 
were substandard as a result of a previ- 
ously unrecognized low titer of the toxin. 
It was indicated that other lots provided 
us from the same source would not afford 
effective protection because of loss of po- 
tency during 15 months of storage. 

A high level of immunity was indicated 
among the mink 55 days after vaccination. 
This agrees with the observation of Dinter 
and Kull* who found full protection in mink 
after five weeks. These authors also re- 
ported that a single injection of toxoid 
produced an immunity enduring for at 
least seven months. Further studies are 
indicated to learn the duration of immunity 
in breeding stock under different circum- 
stances and at different ages at vaccination 
and revaccination. 

The results of the antitoxin-protection 
study indicate that active immunization 
with a reliable toxoid is the most desirable 
and practically effective method of prevent- 
ing losses from botulism. With the appear- 
ance of signs of intoxication, the animals 
may not be expected to respond satisfac- 
torily to administration of antitoxin. 

A number of recent extensive outbreaks 
of botulism on mink ranches have resulted 
from purchase and use of previously 
“spoiled” frozen whale or other meat. 
There was no culpability on the part of the 
mink rancher in storing or handling of the 
meat. To.protect against such catastrophes, 
it appears that a _ specific toxoid which 
stimulates an active serviceable immunity 
may prove to be a valuable asset. Unless 
the type-specific toxoid (e.g., type C for C, 
type B for B intoxication) is employed, 
protection will, of course, not be afforded. 


APPELL—-HARTSOUGH—-McCoy—BRANDLY 
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SUMMARY 

An effective degree of protection against 
ingestive exposure to Clostridium botu- 
linum, type C, toxin was afforded mink vac- 
cinated with a type C alumina gel adsor- 
bate toxoid 55 and 84 days previously. Two 
lots of an alum-precipitated toxoid, re- 
portedly prepared from a low-titer toxin, 
provided little or no protection. 

Studies showed that the protective effect 
of the botulinus antitoxin declined rapidly 
as the time after ingestion of the toxin 
increased. After a large dose of the toxin 
(10 to 100 |.d..,,), treatment with antitoxin 
was apparently of little, if any, value when 
given 12 hours or more after exposure. 

Gavage with magnesium sulfate solution 
or water was not significantly effective in 
preventing losses from botulism among 
animals with advanced signs of the disease. 
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Tuberculosis in Zoo Animals 


Two orangutans and 1 chimpanzee 
which became ill and died in recent months 
in a Texas zoo were found, on necropsy, to 
have miliary tuberculosis. A third orangu- 
tan, which was tested when it became ill in 
December, is being treated under isolation. 
The orangutans had been purchased a few 
months earlier. A second chimpanzee, which 
reacted to the intrapalpebral tuberculin 
test, was destroyed and necropsy revealed 
miliary tuberculosis. The attendants were 
negative on chest radiographs, and all other 
animals in the primate house were negative 
to the tuberculin test. The source of the 
infection is uncertain.—U.S.P.H.S., March 
1, 1956. 
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The Prevention of Virus Enteritis of Mink with Commercial 
Feline Panleukopenia Vaccine 


GORDON WILLS, D.V.M., and JOAN BELCHER, D.V.M., M.S. 
Guelph, Ontario 


AN ACUTE, highly contagious enteritis of 
ranch mink, causing mortality in kits 
which sometimes reached 90 per cent, was 
studied by Schofield' in the Fort William 
district of Ontario during the late 1940's. 
He believed the disease to be due to a 
virus. As characteristic signs of the disease 
he described peculiar sluglike casts in the 
intestinal discharge and certain degenera- 
tive changes in the intestinal mucosa. His- 
topathologically, these changes apparently 
presented a_ specific diagnostic picture. 
The disease became known as Fort Wil- 
liam disease. 

Wills,? investigating epizootics of enter- 
itis in southern Ontario mink ranches, 
which presented similar clinical signs and 


show that commercial vaccine of feline 
tissue origin is already available for the 
protection of mink and to present addi- 
tional evidence that the virus of mink en- 
teritis is also, antigenically at least, the 
virus of feline panleukopenia. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Experimental Animals.—Mink kits for experi- 
mental use were obtained from several ranches 
(table 1) with no history of virus enteritis. Differ- 
ent ranch sources are indicated by letters in col- 
umn 2 of the table. Vaccinated mink were always 


TABLE !|—Comparison of Clinical Response of Mink 

Vaccinated with Commercial Feline Panleukopenia 

Vaccine and Unvaccinated Controls when Challenged 
with Mink Enteritis Virus 


histopathological changes, demonstrated by —_Experi- 
ment ink ¢ Response Control Response 
that the disease there and at Fort William date (ranch) (No.) lenge (No.) lenge 
the same. He also recorded experi- A 1 None i None 
ments which led to the conclusion that the 1953 3 None 3 Died 
condition was due to an agent which was, 4 None 4 Died 
or bore a strong antigenic relationship to, 2 5 None 5 Mild 
virus of feline enteritis (panleuko- a 
None Moderate 
Wills* disputed the use of the appellation, 3 9 None 9 None* 
“Fort Willi: lines h Aug. 10 None 10 None 
o1 illiam disease,” since the name 1954 11 None 11 
implied that Ontario was the point of ori- 12 None 12 Severe 
gin of the infection. He suggested that 
virus enteritis “had previously been diag- is 
nosed incorrectly and over many years as Sepr. 16 — 16 Severe 
7 Nx 7 Severe 
a variety of other ailments.” However, No 
swone 
Gorham and Hartsough* stated that, “an Aus. 19 * Sa 19 eas 
acute enteritis has appeared on mink 1955 
farms of the Fort William area of Ontario 2 None 2 0M 
and has since spread to southern Ontario, —¢~—p 23. None 23. None 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and possibly the north- oa = 
eastern United States.” If the virus was 6 None 6 Mild 
related or similar to panleukopenia of cats, “Zz 7 None 27 Mild 
they postulated a mutant of it in order 
swone vere 
to account for the appearance of the disease 30 ead 30 Died 
in mink. They regarded the development FE 31 None 31 None 
of effective control measures as an inter- 32 Mild 32 Moderate 
33 None 33 Moderate 
esting challenge to those concerned with 34 ona 34 Died 
fur animal disease research. 7 35 None 35 Died 
36 None 36 Severe 
It is the purpose of this contribution to ? — 7 Died 
38 None 


From the Department of Pathology and Bacteriology 
(Virology Laboratory), Ontario Veterinary College, 
Guelph. 


*A probable case but not showing complete loss of ap- 
petite 
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matched against unvaccinated mink from the same 
ranch and were alternated in cages side by side in 
the same room or shed and under the same care- 
taker. 

Experiments 1 to 5, inclusive, were conducted 
completely in experimental quarters under strin- 
gent sanitary precautions. The mink in experi- 
ment 6 were vaccinated at the ranches of source 
and then, with their controls, were all brought 
together for challenge on an infected ranch. 

Vaccine.—The antigen used was labeled “feline 
distemper vaccine,’ manufactured in the United 
States and procured on the open market in On- 
tario. The vaccine consists of a formolized suspen- 
sion of liver and spleen taken from cats at the 
height of infection with panleukopenia (feline in- 
fectious enteritis) virus. Descriptive information 
accompanying the vaccine makes no mention of 
the inclusion of any other viral or bacterial anti- 
gen. The vaccine was from two sources, one com- 
pany’s product being used in experiment 5 and 
that of the other company in experiments 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 6. 

Mink were treated by the same schedule recom- 
mended by the manufacturers for use in cats, i.e., 
two doses of 2 cc. each, subcutaneously, with one 
week intervening between doses. 

Challenge.—Mink were challenged from two to 
three weeks after the first dose of vaccine with 
6 cc. of @ 20 to 30 per cent suspension of liver 
and spleen harvested from mink which died of 
virus enteritis during natural ranch outbreaks in 
southern Ontario. The virus- bearing tissues were 
stored for variable periods up to one month at 
—20 C. Challenge material was administered by 
stomach tube. 

Criterion of Infection—The variability in ap- 
pearance of the intestinal discharge of mink with 
virus enteritis has been described.’ The character- 
istic, perhaps diagnostic, sluglike cast is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule in the disease on 
some ranches as well as in some experimen- 
tally infected groups. In the experiments recorded 
here, any definitely abnormal intestinal dis- 
charge occurring between the fourth and eighth 
day after challenge and accompanied by sud- 
den, complete anorexia for at least 24 hours (1 
meal) has been listed as a case of virus enteritis. 
Diarrhea in most cases occurred on the fifth or 
sixth day postchallenge. The response of animals 
to challenge has been recorded (table 1) accord- 
ing to clinical impression as: none, mild, moder- 
ate, and severe. “Death” rather than “severe” is 
noted where this occurred. Cases in animals ranged 
in severity from those showing a transient loss of 
appetite, accompanied by scant but definite mu- 
coid diarrhea followed by return to normal in 24 
hours, to those with extended anorexia, casts, 
copious enteric discharges which were sometimes 
bloody, and death. All mink ate normally and pro- 
duced normal feces before challenge and until at 
least the fourth day postchallenge. 


RESULTS AND COMMENTS 


An examination of table 1 reveals that 
only 1 of 37 vaccinated mink showed signs 
consistent with a diagnosis of virus en- 
teritis after heavy challenge with mink 
enteritis virus. On the other hand, 25 of 
37 ranch mates of the vaccinated mink 
showed signs of enteritis which met the 
established criterion of infection. Of these 
25, 9 died, 6 were classified as severe cases, 
5 as moderately severe, and 5 as mild. 
Listed in the table as negative are 3 prob- 
able cases which had an alteration in the 
feces but not complete anorexia for 24 hours. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


All but 1 of 37 mink vaccinated with 
commercial feline panleukopenia vaccine 
were solidly protected against challenge 
with mink enteritis virus. The same chal- 
lenge caused enteritis in 25 of 37 unvac- 
cinated controls, 9 of which died. 

It is concluded that inactivated panleuko- 
penia virus vaccine of feline tissue ori- 
gin is an efficient agent for the protection 
of mink against virus enteritis. This sup- 
ports the proposition that virus enteritis 
of mink is caused by feline panleukopenia 
virus. 
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in Mink. 


Chemotherapy of Fowl Cholera 


When chickens which were experiment- 
ally infected with Pasteurella septica were 
treated six to 24 hours after infection, 
oxytetracycline (terramycin®) intramuscu- 
larly, 25 mg. per kilogram of body weight, 
was more effective than penicillin, dihydro- 
streptomycin, chloramphenicol, chlortetra- 
cycline (aureomycin®), or quinoxaline. 
Sulfamerazine was also less effective unless 
given in the mash (0.2%) or in the drink- 
ing water (0.1%) starting before infection. 
Furazolidone was of no value.—Vet. Bull., 
Feb., 1956. 
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Antibiotics and Intestinal Flora 

When chicks in a clean environment were 
fed chloromycetin,® growth response was 
delayed and accompanied by an increase in 
intestinal coliform organisms. As the an- 
tibiotic level was increased, the lactobacilli 
count receded. When chicks were raised in 
a contaminated environment, growth in- 
crease occurred early and was accompanied 
by an increase in the coliform organisms, 
also by a reduction in enterococci. The 
growth response seemed to be related to 
the increase in the coliform organisms.— 
Poult. Sci., Jan., 1956. 

Calcium Levulinate for Parturient Pare- 
sis.—For cows with parturient paresis, cal- 
cium levulinate solution seemed as effec- 
tive, in 11 cases in Australia, as calcium 
gluconate. Each cow received 500 ml. of a 
13 per cent solution—9 _ intravenously 
while 2 were given a portion of the dose 
subcutaneously. No untoward effects fol- 
lowed the subcutaneous injections.—Vet. 
Bull., March, 1956. 


Vitamin Reserve in Young Chicks 

Vitamin deficiency is most likely to be- 
come apparent during the second and third 
weeks of a chick’s life. The reserve store, 
transferred from the maternal diet, must 
tide the chick over this critical period until 
vitamin intake from the diet meets require- 
ments. Delayed or inadequate feeding in- 
creases the deficiency.—World’s Poult. Sci. 
J., Jan., 1956. 


Effects of Excessive Fluoridation 

A ten-year radiographic study on bone 
development in man, in Texas, is reported, 
comparing areas where the drinking water 
contained 8.0 p.p.m. and 0.4 p.p.m. of fluo- 
ride. Excessive fluorides may have produced 
bone changes but they were seen in only 
10 to 15 per cent of those exposed; such 
changes were slight and difficult to recog- 
nize and were unlike the findings in per- 
sons long exposed to cryolite or rock phos- 
phate dust; and they were not associated 
with other physical findings except dental 
mottling. 

Other physical changes do not necessarily 
occur even when the fluoride content of the 
bone is six times that of normal bone. There 
is some indication that excessive fluoride 
may have a beneficial effect in adult bone, 


as in counteracting the osteoporotic changes 
of the aged.—Am. J. Pub, Health, March, 
1956. 


Lameness in Cattle on Fescue Grass 

Lameness developed in cattle which 
grazed tall fescue grass (Festuca elatior 
var. arundinacea (Schreb.) Celak) during 
late fall and winter months in the vicinity 
of Rifle, Delta, and Montrose, Colo. 

Samples of this tall fescue grass were 
tested for ergot alkaloids and selenium. 
Chemical and spectrophotometric analyses 
indicated that alkaloids, similar to those in 
ergot, were present in the tall fescue grass. 
No selenium was detected—[D. D. Maag 
and J. W. Tobiska: Fescue Lameness in 
Cattle. II. Ergot Alkaloids in Tall Fescue 
Grass. Am. J. Vet. Res., 17, (April, 1956): 
202-204. ] 


Experimental Fescue Lameness 
in Cattle 

Three experiments were conducted to de- 
termine the ability of tall fescue grass, 
Festuca elatior var. arundinacea, to pro- 
duce lameness in cattle. In experiment one, 
7 cattle were grazed on tall fescue yrass 
pasture. Of the 7 cattle, 5 became lame. 

In the second experiment, 2 cattle were 
fed tall fescue grass hay exclusively. Both 
animals became lame, 1 after 18 and the 
other after 27 days of continuous feeding. 

In experiment three, 2 cattle were fed 
tall fescue grass hay while 3 similar an- 
imals were fed mountain grass hay which 
contained no fescue grass. The animals 
which were fed the fescue grass hay be- 
came lame while the animals which were 
fed mountain grass hay without tall fescue 
remained normal. 

The lesions, which were dry gangrene, 
usually occurred in the distal extremities 
of the rear limbs and, less often, in the ex- 
tremities of the tail and forelimbs.—[Rue 
Jensen, A. W. Deem, and Dallas Knaus: 
Fescue Lameness in Cattle. 1. Experimental 
Production of the Disease. Am, J. Vet. Res., 
17, (April, 1956): 196-201.] 


Estrogen Content of Grasses.—The es- 
trogen content of 14 species of pasture and 
meadow grasses, cut several weeks before 
flowering, varied from 50 to 13,000 mouse 
units per kilogram of dried grass.—Vet. 
Bull., Feb., 1956. 
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Veterinary Economics 


The rare appearance of the word “eco- 
nomics” in veterinary literature is sur- 
prising when the impact of economics on 
this branch of medicine is considered. 
Partly because of our awareness of 
the profession’s economic vulnerability, the 
AVMA has developed a public information 
program through press, radio, and televi- 
sion to stimulate a greater appreciation of 
the value of veterinary services. 

Economic appreciation, however, is a 
two-way street and developing a greater 
professional awareness of all phases of vet- 
erinary economics is an Association re- 
sponsibility that has not received the atten- 
tion it deserves. The immediate need is a 
study of the social and economic facts upon 
which our professional relationship to so- 
ciety is based. 

An editorial in the JOURNAL of Novem- 
ber, 1947, stated that “The economic side 
of veterinary medicine always has been and 
always will be a stronger driving force than 
the scientific and technical sides ever hope 
to be.” 

This entire editorial deserves reviewing. 
It places emphasis on the fact that veteri- 
nary medicine, regardless of time or place, 
is dedicated to safeguarding economy. With 
economics bearing so heavily on our pro- 
fession, it becomes urgently necessary for 
us to be better informed on this subject. 

Webster defines economics as “the sci- 
ence that investigates the condition and 
laws affecting the production, distribution, 
and consumption of wealth or the material 
means of satisfying human desires.” 

Because of the unique character of vet- 
erinary medicine, the accepted principles 
of business can not be applied to it. Nor 
can the concepts of medical economics be 
applied to the conduct of veterinary prac- 
tice. 

People buy medical care because they are 
sick; usually not because they want to but 
because they must. They buy it from doctors 
because they think doctors give better 
medical service than anybody else. 

The reasons why people use veterinary 
service are quite different; therefore, as a 
profession we should study and understand 
these reasons. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERINARY SERVICE 


The present AVMA Committee on Veter- 
inary Service, first established in 1944 as 
the “Post-War Planning Committee,” stud- 
ied and reported on the many problems 
related to veterinary medicine that had de- 
veloped in an expanding agriculture during 
the war and postwar periods (see JOURNAL, 
Nov., 1944:358-366; Nov., 1945:367-370; 
Nov., 1946 :435-439 ). 

It was during this period that some felt 
that the demand for veterinary service 
would not be sufficient to absorb the in- 
creasing numbers of graduates as well as 
those returning from military service. 

Of interest is a statement appearing in 
the 1946 JOURNAL report: “The distribution 
of veterinarians to maintain complete vet- 
erinary service, the extension of the field 
of usefulness of veterinary service, and the 
effect of changing economic conditions 
upon these two problems justify continuous 
study....” 


TIME FOR ANOTHER SURVEY 


In 1951, the Committee sent a question- 
naire to approximately 6,000 veterinarians 
requesting information on the economics 
of veterinary practice. About one third of 
those receiving the questionnaire replied 
and their findings were published in the 
JOURNAL of June, 1954, pp. 427-435. Stat- 
isticians say this is an excellent response. 
Maybe it is from the standpoint of deter- 
mining the significance of the figures re- 
ported but should we expect two thirds of 
our membership to have too little interest 
to reply? 

The Committee on Veterinary Service is 
again conducting an economic survey of 
AVMA members engaged in practice. It 
has been felt that surveys of this type 
should be repeated every five years to per- 
mit the measurement of trends in certain 
fields and to keep data which are frequently 
called for on a current basis. 

The success of this project, as well as 
other association activities, is dependent 
on the full cooperation of all members. 

The Committee hopes that when members 
receive the 1956 survey questionnaire they 
will recognize the importance of this proj- 
ect and will take the necessary time to 
supply the information requested. 
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ABSTRACTS 


Blood Volume of the Canine Kidney 


By standardizing the vinylite corrosion tech- 
nique, a method is available for the estimation of 
the static volumes of components of the vascular 
system or other tubular systems. This procedure 
was applied to the determination of the volumes 
of the extracapillary vascular systems of 23 dog 
kidneys. An average value of 20.4 per cent of the 
total weight of the kidney was obtained. 

In comparing the volumes of the venous and 
arterial sides of the circulation, it was found that 
35.0 per cent of the blood was on the arterial side 
and 65.0 per cent was on the venous side. An eval- 
uation of the technique and suggestions for its ap- 
plication are presented.—{Logan Julian: The 
Static latravascular Extracapillary Blood Volume 
of the Kidney of the Dog as Estimated by the 
Vinylite Corrosion Technique. Am. J]. Vet, Res., 
17, (April, 1956): 276-278.} 


Etiology of Errington's Disease in Muskrats 

Acute hemorrhagic, membranous enteritis, and 
focal necrosis of the liver characterize Errington’'s 
disease in muskrats. This report presents evidence 
that the etiological agent is a gram-positive, spore- 
torming Clostridium.—{G. H. Lord, A. C. Todd, 
C. Kabat, and H. Mathiak: Studies on Errington’s 
Disease in Muskrats. ll. Etiology. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 
17, (April, 1956): 307-310.} 


Exudative Epidermitis of Pigs 

A clinical and pathological description is pre- 
sented of a specific acute, generalized dermatitis 
involving the entire body surface of young swine, 
and characterized by sudden onset and short 
course; marked by hyperhidrosis, excess sebaceous 
secretion, exfoliation, exudation, and without 
pruritus; resulting in loss of skin function, ex- 
treme dehydration, rapid exhaustion, and usually 
terminating in death. A secondary bacterial inva- 
sion accompanies the process. 

This disease has been reported with increasing 
frequency in lowa and neighboring states. In some 
droves, it has caused serious losses. The most com- 
mon names given the disease include “greasy pig,” 
“infectious dermatitis,” and “exudative dermatitis.” 
In Europe, it is most commonly termed “pitch 
scab,” “russ,” and “soot”. 

The disease may affect the pig at any time be- 
tween 5 and 35 days of age. The average age of 
infection of the pigs studied was 21 days. Any or 
all of the litters on a farm, and usually all of the 
pigs of a litter, may be affected. On one farm, 
half of cach litter was affected. Of the 3,055 pigs 
in the study, 881 (28.8%) were reported as hav- 
ing the disease and, of these, 597 (67.8%) were 
reported to have died. This represents a total 
mortality of 19.5 per cent. The mortality varies 
greatly. No predispesing factors could be found, 


Cwvrent Literatwre 


and the course did not always follow the same 


pattern. 
Three forms have been described: peracute, 
acute, and subacute. Transitions and variations 


among these forms may appear at any time. Except 
for the skin lesions, no significant gross lesions 
were observed at necropsy. The bacteriological 
studies resulted in the isolation of microorganisms 
from the lymph nodes of 2 pigs, which were iden- 
tified as Micrococcus epidermidis, a saprophyte. 
The microscopic lesions present in the tissues 
stained with hematoxylin and eosin did not iden- 
tify a specific causative agent.—{Lloyd D. Jones: 
Exudative Epidermitis of Pigs. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 
17, (April, 1956); 179-195,} 


Lungworm Infection in Cattle 
Twenty calves and 2 yearlings, given 5,000 to 
750,000 infective larvae in single or divided doses, 
were susceptible to initial infection with Dictyo- 
caulus viviparus. Mature or nearly mature worms 
developed in all animals that lived three weeks or 
longer. The prepatent period varied from 21 to 30 
days and the patent period from 27 to 72 days. 
All of 7 animals that received 30,000 or more 
larvae in one dose died. Two of 13 that received 
fewer than 30,000 died, but Pasteurella multocida 
infection was considered a possible factor in their 
death. Coughing, rales, polypnea, pulmonary em- 
physema, expiratory grunt, pyrexia, dehydration, 
anorexia, diarrhea, and constipation were observed 
in the infected animals. Neither the rapidity of on- 
set nor the severity of the clinical signs were pro- 
portionate to the number of larvae administered. 
Sublethal infections caused poor weight gains. 
Significant worm loads were found in all 9 
animals that died but none of the worms in the 
lungs of a calf that died a week after infection 
was macroscopically visible. The presence of some 
microscopic immature worms three to four weeks 
after infection with a single dose of larvae in- 
dicated either a natural, or a rapidly acquired, re- 
sistance. Interstitial and subpleural emphysema 
were constantly found at necropsy, but the degree 
of pneumonic involvement varied. Histopatholog- 
ical findings were suggestive of bronchopneumonia. 
It was estimated that a single initially infected 
calf can contaminate a pasture with as many as 
33,000,000 first-stage larvae —{Robert Rubin and 
Jobn T. Lucker: The Course and Pathogenicity of 
Initial Infections with Dictyocaulus Viviparus, the 
Lungworm of Cattle. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 17, (April, 
1956): 217-226.} 


| FOREIGN ABSTRACTS 


Deaths from Calcium Gluconate Therapy 
for Parturient Paresis 

Not all the deaths incident to calcium therapy 
for parturient paresis result from acute heart block 
according to these French investigators. They re- 
port studies on 2 cows which succumbed to cal- 
cium gluconate therapy. The symptoms did not ap- 
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pear until the fifth hour following the intravenous 
administration. Prostration, violent diarrhea, san- 
guineous vomition, cardiac weakness, and labored 
breathing were observed. Death occurred within 
ten hours. 

Experimentally, the authors reproduced this 
syndrome in dogs by the administration, intraven- 
ously, of high-concentration calcium solutions. 
They warn against the intravenous use of high con- 
centrations of calcium salts, which appears to be 
the trend in the veterinary pharmaceutical industry. 
—{P. Gengoux and A, Pierreux: Au Sujet des 
Accidents Provoqués par L’ Administration Intra- 
veineuse de Gluconate de Calcium. Rec. méd. 
vét., 131, (June, 1955): 440.}—R.F.V. 


Complications in Cesarean Sections in Cattle 
The author discusses the general improvement 
of operative technique in cesarean sections in cows. 
His special operative technique has been described 
in dangerous complications, such as torsion of 
uterus, retained fetal membranes, emphysematous 
disintegration of the fetus, and hydrops amnii. 

He also discusses cases in which repeated cesar- 
ean sections have been performed.—{M. Vande- 
plassche: The Most Important Complications of 
Cesarean Section in Cattle. Monatsh. {. Vet.-med., 
2, (1956): 25.}—F.K. 


Canary Pox 

The presence of the virus of canary pox has been 
established in an aviary (in France) in which half 
of the birds were dead within a few weeks. It 
was shown, experimentally, that the strain of virus 
isolated was pathogenic for the sparrow, fowl, and 
pigeon but, in the two latter species, the infection 
is local and recovery spontaneous. 

This virus does not immunize the pigeon against 
Pigeon pox and, conversely, pigeon pox does not 
confer immunity in the pigeon against canary pox. 
Similarly, there is no immunity produced by ca- 
nary pox in fowl against fowlpox or against pigeon 
pox.—{H. Jactot, A. Vallée, and L. Reinié; Identi- 
fication in France of the Virus of Canary Pox, or 
Virus of Kikuth. Ann. Inst. Pasteur (1956): 28- 
33.}—J.P.S. 


Ergotism in Domestic Animals 

Ergotism in animals, caused by the ingestion of 
Claviceps purpurea, has been recognized since the 
seventeenth century. Two syndromes are known. 

Convulsive ergotism, most common among car- 
nivores, horses, and sheep, is associated with nerv- 
ous seizures, loss of equilibrium, chilling, paralysis 
of the limbs, and pain expressed by plaintive cries. 
It may end in death within a few hours or it may 
become chronic, resulting in emaciation and ca- 
chexia. 

Gangrenous ergotism is seen in birds, swine, and 
cattle. The first symptoms are darkening and drying 
of pendant portions of the body—in birds, the 
comb, tongue, and beak. In pigs and cattle, lesions 


of the legs, ears, and tail develop, first marked by 
cicatricial inflammation, darkening, and eventually 
necrosis. Abortions may occur. 

The prognosis is grave. Symptomatic treatment 
with sedatives and the use of anti-irritant feeds 
and antiseptic dressings may alleviate irritation — 
{J. Guilbon: Ergotism in Domestic Animals. Rev. 
Path. Gén. et Comp., 55, (1955): 1467-1478.}— 
J.P.S. 


Ergotism in Man 

In the convulsive type of ergotism, there are 
three stages: (1) a period of tingling and spas 
modic contractions of the extremities; (2) a suc- 
cession of more severe attacks lasting four or five 
weeks; and (3) a final period of cachexia and 
progressive nervous collapse. 

The dosage of affected flour necessary to pro- 
duce ergotism may be small. Outbreaks have fol- 
lowed the ingestion of 500 Gm. or less of affected 
bread. Domestic animals fed ergot-affected bread 
showed symptoms of intense intoxication, tetanic 
convulsions, paralysis of the hindquarters, and 
symptoms similar to those of the disease of Carré. 
Death often followed within 24 hours.—{H. La- 
tour: Characteristics and Diagnosis of Ergotism in 
Man. Rev. Path. Gén. et Comp., 55, (1955): 1444- 
1467.}—J.PS. 


| BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Textbook on Meat Inspection 

Ostertag’s classic textbook on meat inspection, 
published in 1932, was revised by Dr. Schonberg in 
1955. 

Meat hygiene is thoroughly discussed in the 17 
chapters. The initial chapter presents the general 
principles of the examination of animals before 
slaughter and gives the history of meat inspection. 
The legal regulations described in the second chap- 
ter pertain only to Germany. Various slaughter 
methods are described with regard to different 
species of animals, including horses, dogs, and 
poultry. 

The main part of the book is devoted to actual 
meat inspection. Pathological changes of organs 
and organic systems in the course of sporadic dis- 
orders, as a result of poisoning, parasitic invasions, 
and infectious diseases, are discussed. 

A special chapter is devoted to postmortem 
changes of meat. 

The final part of the book deals with the control 
of the sausage market, adulteration of sausages and 
fat, and preservation of meat. 

The book is supplemented by excellent illustra- 
tions. It is well written and may serve as a good 
source book for meat inspection.—[{Textbook on 
Meat Inspection (Lehrbuch der Schlachttier-und 
Fleischunter suchung). By R. Ostertag. 2nd. ed. 243 
illustrations. 777 pages. F. Enke, Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. 1955. No price given.}—F. KRAL. 
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Dr. Casorso Receives Ralston Purina 


Fellowship 


Dr. Donald R. Casorso, Storrs, Conn., who 
received the 1955-1956 Ralston Purina fellow- 
ship in veterinary science, has been selected to 
receive the 1956-1957 fellowship. 

Dr. Casorso received his M.S. degree in 
poultry nutrition and management from the 
University of British Columbia and his D.V.M. 
from Ontario Veterinary College in 1955. He 
is taking his graduate work at the University 
of Connecticut, Storrs. His project is the 
establishment of normal histology of the avian 
respiratory tract and, after having established 
what is normal, to study the effects of respira- 
tory diseases on the respiratory tract, and to 
develop a more rapid diagnostic test for res- 
piratory diseases. 

s/Grorce H. Kyp, Publicity Division, 
Ralston Purina Company. 


Annual Meeting of Southern Research 
Workers in Animal Diseases 


The tenth annual meeting of the Animal 
Disease Research Workers in the Southern 
States was held on the campus of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, April 5-6, 
1956. A total of 73 members, representing each 
of the 13 southern states and the Agricultural 
Research Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, were registered. Visitors present 
for the program sessions were from Indonesia, 
the Philippine Islands, Sweden, and the Ala- 
bama and Georgia agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. 

Thirty-six research reports were presented. 

The following officers were elected for 1956- 
1957: W. L. Sippel, Tifton, Ga., president; 
P. L. Piercy, Athens, Ga., vice-president; 
L. R. Davis, Auburn, Ala., secretary-treasurer; 
and G. W. Anderson, Clemson, S. Car., director. 
Dr. W. E. Brock, Stillwater, Okla., is the new 
member of the Research Advisory Committee. 

Invitations were accepted to meet at Louisiana 
State University in 1957 and at Oklahoma A. 
& M. College in 1958. 

s/L. R. Davis, Secretary. 


British West Indies Veterinary 
Conference Planned 


The Jamaica Branch of the British Caribbean 
Veterinary Association has announced plans 
for a conference to be held in Jamaica, July 
28-Aug. 8, 1956. It is intended primarily for 
the benefit of veterinarians in the Caribbean 
area but veterinarians from the States and 
other countries are cordially invited. The tenta- 
tive program includes speakers of prominence 
from England, Scotland, Canada, and the 
United States. 

The first two days have no formal program, 
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being reserved for the arrival] of delegates. Be- 
ginning Monday, July 30, the program includes 
sessions devoted to animal nutrition, large 
animal practice, parasites and their control, and 
small animal practice. 

Among the topics and speakers are “Nutri- 
tional Deficiencies in Farm Animals,” Prof. A. 
Robertson, University of Edinburgh, and Dr. 
J. A. Henderson, Ontario Veterinary College; 
“Animal Nutrition with Reference to Livestock 
Production Potential of the B.W.I.,” Dr. L. E. 
McLaren and Mr. M. S. Motta; “Diagnosis 
and Control of Infectious Diseases Causing 
Infertility in Cattle,” Dr. J. A. Henderson; 
“Ovarian Dysfunction in the Bovine,” Dr. S. J. 
Roberts, Cornell University; and a panel on 
large animal topics. 

Also, “The Borderline Between Health and 
Parasitic Diseases,” Dr. E. L. Taylor, Univer- 
sity of Agriculture, Weybridge, England; “Par- 
asite Control,” Mr. H. E. Harbour, Cooper 
Technical Bureau; “Recent Advances in Small 
Animal Practice” and “Virus Diseases in Small 
Animals,” Prof. W. L. Weipers, Glasgow Uni- 
versity. 

Several excursion and entertainment features 
are being planned. A cordial invitation to vet- 
erinarians in the States to attend the conference 
is extended on behalf of the British Caribbean 
Association by C. L. Bent, Hon. Secretary of 
the Jamaica Branch. Interested persons can 
obtain additional information by writing to him 
in care of the Veterinary Division, Department 
of Agriculture, Hope, Kingston, Jamaica, 
B.W.I. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Dr. Davis Heads Washington Laboratory.— 
Dr. Charles L. Davis (COL ’21) has transferred 
from his position as director of the Animal 
Disease Research Laboratory, Denver Federal 
Center, to aid in the planning of new laborato- 
ries for the Agricultural Research Service at the 
Research Center in Beltsville, Md. 

Dr. Davis has served with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture since receiving his D.V.M. 
degree, except for four years when he served 
in the Veterinary Corps of the U. S. Army 
during World War II. He is well known for 
his research on various animal diseases and the 
articles he has published. 

Among the many professional groups of 
which Dr. Davis is a member are: Research 
Workers in Animal Diseases in North America, 
U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association, American 
College of Veterinary Pathologists, and the 
AVMA. 


eee 
Dr. E. C. Cavanaugh Resigns.—Dr. Ear! C. 
Cavanaugh (PA '14) Johnstown, Pa., resigned 
from the ARS, U.S.D.A., on March 31, 1956, 
after serving nearly 25 years in the Department. 
At the time of his retirement, Dr. Cavanaugh 
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was chief field veterinarian in Pennsylvania. 
He has entered a veteran’s hospital for treat- 
ment of injuries suffered during World War I. 


“Abolishing” the Veterinary Corps 


The presses for this issue were stopped 
to carry this brief message about Defense 
Secretary Wilson’s reported decision to liq- 
uidate the Army Veterinary Corps as an 
unwarranted holdover from horse cavalry 
days. 

The stories carried by newspapers and 
radio recently were fallacious and distorted. 
The true facts and figures about the func- 
tions, responsibilities, and mission of the 
Veterinary Corps as essential components 
of both the Army and Air Force will be 
utilized by the AVMA to the fullest extent 
possible to controvert the misleading stories 
that have appeared, and to clear up an ap- 
parent misunderstanding now entertained at 
high levels in the Department of Defense 
concerning the true functions of veterinary 
officers. A full account of developments will 
appear in the June 15 issue. 


Dr. Caplinger Heads Meat Inspection in Phila- 
delphia—Dr. William O. Caplinger (API 
was appointed, on March 25, 1956, to succeed 


Dr. William O. Caplinger 


Dr. Charles E. Mootz as inspector in charge of 
federal meat inspection in Philadelphia. Dr. 
Mootz retired after more than 40 years of serv- 
ice with the U.S.D.A. 

Dr. Caplinger has filled several positions in 
federal meat inspection. His first appointment, 
in St. Louis, Mo., was interrupted by military 
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service. Since then, he has served in Washing- 
ton, D. C., New York City, and Buffalo, as 
well as in the Trade Label Section on the meat 
inspection staff at Washington, D.C. 
s/F. L. Witpe, Administrative Officer. 
e 

Research Applications to Be Expedited.—The 
Public Health Service announced a new 
procedure to expedite the processing of research 
grant applications for those requests which do 
not exceed $2,000 plus indirect costs, and which 
do not ask support for more than vear. 
Such applications will be accepted and proc- 
essed on receipt and are not, therefore, subject 
to the usual deadlines for submission prior to 


has 


one 


review. 

Council recommendations 
on these applications within one to four months 
from the time of submission. These procedures 
do not apply to requests for 
existing grants. 

Address all applications, as well as requests 
for forms or additional information, to the Di- 
Research Grants, National Institutes 

3ethesda 14, Md. 

eee 

Veterinary Personnel Changes.—The follow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U.S.D.A., Agricultural Service are 
reported as of April 14, 1956 


can be expected 


supplements to 


vision of 
of Health, 


Research 


TRANSFERS 
Joseph N. Allred, from Ogden, Utah, to Sale Lake City, 
Utah. 
William O. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. C. Hamilton, from Suffolk, Va., to Norfolk, Va. 
George Harlan, from Coffeyville, Kan., to Madison, Ind. 
Sheldon Z. Keevak, from Mason City, Iowa, to St. 
Louis, Mo. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Caplinger, from Washington, D.C., to 


Delaware 


New Castle County Association—At the 
regular monthly meetings of the New Castle 
County Veterinary Medical Association, held 
in the Hotel Rodney in Wilmington, the follow- 
ing programs have been presented. At the Jan- 
uary Drs. James West, Milford, and 
Thomas Jeeter, Dover, presented illustrated 
talks on Army veterinary service during the 
recent wafs. 

Dr. C. C. Palmer, Newark, read excerpts of 
his “History of Veterinary Medicine in Del- 
aware” at the February meeting. 

At the March meeting, Dr. Herbert Wolford, 
West Grove, Pa. showed slides taken of 
the Rose Bowl game and of various side trips 
along the way. This was followed by a discus- 
sion of the rabies problem in the county. 

Dr. Leonard Krawitz, Philadelphia, addressed 
the group at the April meeting. He discussed 
diseases of the eye, with illustrations. Dr. W. 


meeting, 
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R. Teeter, state veterinarian, reported on the 
rabies control problem. He remarked particu- 
larly on the excellent coverage by the press. 

s/E. J. HatHaway, Secretary 
Georgia 

South Georgia Association—On April 15, 
1956, the South Georgia Veterinary Medical 
Association met in Tifton. At the business ses- 
sion, Dr. Frank Mitchell, Albany; was appointed 
secretary-treasurer to fill out the unexpired 
term of Dr. William L. Sippel, Tifton. 

The professional program consisted of a talk 
on sheep husbandry by Dr. W. C. McCormick 
of the Animal Husbandry Department of the 
Experiment Station, Tifton. 

Dr. Cox demonstrated tests 
insecticide poisoning, blood-urea nitrogen, 
and hydrogen cyanide poisoning. Dr. Frank 
Mitchell explained the value of semen exami- 
nation of herd bulls. The value of the Hotis 
test to the dairyman was discussed and _ this 
procedure was demonstrated. Dr. William L. 
Sippel spoke on distemper inclusion bodies and 
described the technique for demonstrating these 
in clinical cases. The value of routine bacterio- 
logical techniques in veterinary practice, espe- 
cially poultry practice, was discussed. Several 
laboratory demonstrations were also presented. 
s/WittiaM L. Supper, Secretary. 


for detection of 


Idaho 


Southwestern Association —The Southwest- 
ern Idaho Veterinary Medical Association met 
in Nampa, March 29. Reports were given on 
Elaeophora schneideri, ornithosis, research on 
sheep vibriosis, and progress of the brucellosis 
eradication program in Idaho. 

s/MicHaet INverso, Secretary. 


lowa 


East Central Society—The East Central 
Iowa Veterinary Medical Society held a dinner 
meeting at Zuber’s Dugout Restaurant in 
Homestead on April 12. The program was 
under the auspices of the Johnson County Vet- 
erinary Association. 

Dr. C. M. Berry (Ph.D.), Department of Hy- 
giene, University of Iowa, told of the new 
Institute of Agricultural Medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and pointed out how the veterinary 
profession could help this department. A motion 
picture,“Anthrax in Ohio,” was also shown. 

s/Guy S. Jones, Secretary. 
Illinois 

Northern Association—The thirty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Northern Illinois Veterinary 
Medical Association was held April 18, 1956, 
at the Hotel Faust in Rockford. 

The program included the following speakers 
and their subjects: John R. Dick, Fort Dodge 
Laboratories, Fort Dodge, Iowa (swine enteri- 
tis); Alfred M. Olson, Morrison (swine health); 
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E. E. Slatter, Indianapolis, Ind. (certification 
in swine enteritis); and the following panel on 
dairy cattle problems: Herbert Marsh, Prince- 
ton, moderator; O. W. Nelson, DeKalb; John 
McCaslin, West Chicago; and James Welch, 
Clinton, Wis. s/J. M. Netson, Secretary. 


Kansas 

Kansas State Staff to Aid India.—Kansas 
State College has signed a $732,000 contract 
with the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration to furnish technical advice on agricul- 
ture, animal husbandry, and veterinary science 
to the Indian states of Madhya Pradesh, Hy- 
derabad, Bombay, Saurashtra, and Kutch. The 
India Ministry of Food and Agriculture request- 
ed technical aid to strengthen Indian agricul- 
tural institutions. 

Families of the nine Kansas State staff mem- 
bers will them on their 18-month 
assignments 


accompany 


Maine 

State Association.—The spring meeting of the 
Maine Veterinary Medical Association was 
held at the Valley Country Club, 
Orono, on April 11. 

After motion pictures on poultry inspection 
and fishing were shown, the following program 
was presented: F. Langdon Davis, Augusta 
(Cornell midwinter conference): G. W. Breed, 
Augusta (disease control in New England); 
Calvin Newman, Island Falls (demonstration 
of metal detector); and a panel discussion (milk 
acetonemia) with Grant Savage, 
as chairman, and the following 
members: Dale E. Smith, Caribou; H. D. Bither, 
Westbrook; and Dana Dingley, Farmington. 

Dr. David L. Coffin, Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, was guest speaker at the 
banquet. s/J. F. Wrrrer, Secretary. 


Penobscot 


fever and 
Waterville, 


3oston, 


New Jersey 

Southern Association.—At a recent meeting 
of the Southern New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the following officers were elected: 


Pitman, president; O. K. Fox, 
Mount Holly, vice-president; W. E. Snyder, 
Haddonfield, secretary; and F. J. Olbrich, 
Blackwood, treasurer. 
s/W. E. Snyper, Secretary. 
e 

Alampi Named as Secretary of Agriculture.— 
The appointment of Phillip Alampi of West 
Englewood as New Jersey Secretary of Agri- 
culture was announced recently by Governor 
Meyner and President Rapp of the State Board 
of Agriculture. Mr. Alampi will take office 
July 1, 1956, succeeding Dr. Willard H. Allen 
who has served since 1937 and retires for health 
reasons. 

Mr. Alampi, a well-known agricultural author- 
ity, is at present farm and garden director of 
station WRCA and WRCA-TV in New York 


G. W. Tyler, 
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City. Previously, he was with radio station 
WJZ and taught vocational agriculture for ten 
years. He has also operated a poultry farm 
since 1935. 


New York 


New York City Association—The May 2 
meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of New York City, Ing., was held at the New 
York Academy of Sciences. After the film, 
“Surgical Removal of Dirofilaria Immitis,” was 
shown, Dr. Robert S. Brodey, School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, 
presented a paper on “A New Concept of the 
Etiology and Pathogenesis of Canine Pyo- 
metra,” with illustrations. 

s/C. E. DeCamp, Secretary. 


North Dakota 


Dr. Robinson Honored.—Dr. John Robinson 
(CVC ’03) a practitioner at Garrison for 52 
years, and also a member of the AVMA for 
52 years, was honored on March 2 by the un- 
veiling of his picture at a ceremony by the 
North Dakota Agricultural College Saddle and 
Sirloin Hall of Fame. Dr. Robinson has been 
a member of the North Dakota Livestock Sani- 
tary Board for 46 years and chairman of the 
Board the last 12 years. He has also been active 
in the promotion of F.F.A., 4H, and other 
youth movements. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


British West Indies 


Activities of Trinidad Branch of Caribbean 
Association. —New officers of the Trinidad 
Branch of the British Caribbean Veterinary 
Association are Drs. R. L. Hutson, president; 
S. P. Bennett, president-elect; and F. O. 
Gonzales, secretary. 

At the September, 1955, meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, two films from the AVMA film library, 
“Gelfoam in Veterinary Surgery” and “To- 
day’s Chicks,” were shown and were much 
appreciated by the audience. In November, 
Dr. P. R. Ellis, of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, gave a lecture 
on the aims and objects of the foot-and-mouth 
disease control program, and the methods of 
differential diagnosis. 

In March, 1956, Dr. R. L. Stone, general 
practitioner from Albion, N. Y., visited the 
island and attended our meeting. A friendly 
discussion was enjoyed on the aspects of vet- 
erinary medicine in the tropics as compared 
with those of North America. 

s/S. P. Bennett, Correspondent. 


Greece 


Sixth Congress on Hydatidosis—The Sixth 
International Congress on Hydatid Disease will 
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be held in Athens, Greece, Sept. 14-18, 1956, 
under the direction of Dr. M. Maccas. An en- 
tire section will be devoted to the veterinary 
aspects of hydatidosis and veterinary contribu- 
tors to the Congress are being solicited. Titles 
of communications should be sent to the secre- 
tary of the Congress as soon as possible to 
enable printing of programs. Information can 
be obtained from the secretary, Dr. B. Kourias, 
Croix-Rouge Hellenique, 1 Mackenzie King St., 
Athens, Greece. 


s/R. F. Vicue 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


Arizona—The Arizona State Board of Vet- 
erinary Examiners announces that examina- 
tions will be held on June 20-21, 1956, at 217 
Capitol Building, Phoenix, beginning at 8:30 
a.m. on June 20. Application forms may be 
obtained by writing the Arizona State Board 
of Veterinary Examiners, 217 Capitol Bldg., 
Phoenix, Ariz. All completed application 
forms must be in before June 10. 

Florida—The Florida State Board of Veteri- 
nary Examiners will hold examinations on 
June 18-20, 1956, at the Everglades Hotel, 
Miami. Address all inquiries to Dr. E. L. 
Matthews, secretary, Box 141, Palatka, Fla. 

Illinois—The Veterinary Division, Department 
of Registration and Education, Springfield, 
Ill., advises that examinations for registration 
as licensed veterinarians will be held on June 
25-27, 1956, and on Dec. 5-6, 1956. Ap- 
plications should be on file at the Veterinary 
Division, Department of Registration and 
Education, Springfield, at least 15 days before 
date of examination. The examinations will 
be held in Chicago; necessary forms may be 
obtained by writing to: Veterinary Division, 
Department of Registration and Education, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Montana—The Montana Board of Veterinary 
Medical Examiners will hold examinations 
on June 25-27, 1956, in the auditorium of the 
Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory 
Building, Montana State College, Bozeman. 
Application blanks may be obtained from: 
Dr. J. W. Safford, Montana Board of Veteri- 
nary Medical Examiners, Capitol Station, 
Helena, Mont. 

West Virginia—The West Virginia Board of 
Veterinary Medical Examiners will hold an 
examination on June 28, 1956, at the Stone- 
wall Jackson Hotel, Clarksburg, W. Va. The 
completed applications must be returned to 
the secretary not later than ten days before 
the examination date. Requests for applica- 
tions and additional information should be 
addressed to: Dr. Isaac H. Maxwell, Secre- 
tary, West Virginia Veterinary Examining 

Board, Lost Creek, W. Va. 
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VETERINARY MILITARY SERVICE 


Graduates of Oak Ridge Veterinary Radiological Health Course 


(front, left to right)—Let. Col. Henry J. Lindenstruth, QM Inspection Service Command, Chicago; 

Capt. Thurman S$. Grafton, Gunter Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala.; Col. Daniel S. Stevenson, Oakland 

Army Terminal, San Francisco, Calif.; Dr. Ralph T. Overman, director of studies at the Institute; Dr. 

Charles E. Stevens, Department of Physiology, University of Minnesota; Le. Col. Walter T. Carll, instructor 

at the Instivute: Le. Col. Don L. Mace, Fort Detrick, Md.; Major William C. Moughon,. Parks Air Force 

Base, Calif.; and Le. Col. Kenneth F. Burns, Fourth Army Medical Laboratory, Fort Sam Houston, Texas 

Second row—Major Val. A. Tomayko, Oakland QMMC, Alameda, Calif.; Major Howard C. Poulin, Fort 

Belvoir, Va.; Capt. Hilding M. Strandberg, Travis Air Force Base, San Francisco, Calif.; Capt. Warren FE 

Collins, March Ai Force Base, Calif.; Capt. George D. Smith, Wright Air Development Center, Wright- 

Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio; Capt. Dale D. Boyd, Ardmore Air Force Base, Okla.; Capt. George M. 

Rose, Malmstrom Air Force Base, Great Falls, Mont.; Major Henry M. Miller, QM Market Center, Columbia. 

S. Car.; and First Le. “William J. Roenigk, Surgical Research Unit, Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam ea 
Houston, Texas. 

Third row—Le. Col. Ralph D. Chadwick, Subsistence Operations Office, QMISC, Chicago; Major M. Nold, 

Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, Inc.; Capt. John H. Benson, Seattle Food Analysis Branch, Sixth 

Army, Seattle, Wash.; Capt. William H. Watson, Jr., Gunter Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala.; Lr. Col. e 

Bernard F. Trum, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, Inc.; Capt. Norman M. Borthwick. Kirtland Air 

Force Base, N. M.; Capt. Harrison S. Martin, AMEDS Meat and Dairy Hygiene School, Chicago; Capt. 

Douglas F. Moe, Robins Air Force Base, Georgia; and Major U. S. Grant Kuhn, Oak Ridge Institute of 

Nuclear Studies, Inc. 


First row 


on the Committee on Legislation from 1926 to 
1931 and again from 1937 to 1940, being its 
chairman in 1939-1940. 

Dr. Axby was active in the Indiana State 


DEATHS 


*J. Leonard Axby (CVC '03), 79, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., died on April 17, 1956, after a 
prolonged illness. 


Born in Guilford, Ind., July 28, 1876, Dr. 
Axby was active and prominent in both civic 
and professional affairs in his state, and nation- 
ally, for more than a half-century. He attended 
National Normal University of Lebanon, Ohio, 
and taught school in his Dearborn 
County Chicago Veterinary 
College. Following graduation, he was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Cincinnati Veterinary Col- 
lege from 1903 to 1919. He also practiced in 
Lawrenceburg for many years, was 
there 1910 to 1914, and served in 
Indiana legislature from 1917 to 1919, 

From 1933 to 1945, Dr. Axby was state vet- 
erinarian, the longest continuous service in the 
history of the post. He joined the AVMA in 
1908, was elected chairman of the second House 
of Representatives session at Oklahoma City in 


native 


before entering 


mayor 


from the 


Dr. J. Leonard Axby 


1935, and served on the Executive Board from 
1940 to 1948 as a member from District III 
(Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin). He also served 


V.M.A. which selected him as general chair- 
man of the committee on local arrangements 
for the AVMA convention in Indianapolis in 
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1941. He and Mrs. Axby (mee Dollie Watts), a 
native of Lawrenceburg, were married in 1905 
and celebrated their golden wedding anniver- 
sary last September. For the past 23 years, they 
had lived in Indianapolis where Dr. Axby was 
engaged in private practice most of the time 
since retiring from state service in 1945. 

Dr. Axby was a member of the state veteri- 
nary examining board from 1917 to 1921 and 
was a past-president of the U. S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association. He was also a member 
of the Hamlin Chapel Methodist Church at 
Lawrenceburg and a charter member of the 
Kiwanis Club there. 

Funeral services were conducted on April 21, 
with interment at Greendale Cemetery in 
Lawrenceburg. 

Surviving are the widow, Mrs. Dollie Axby, 
and one daughter, Mrs. E. J. Oertling of Indi- 
anapolis. 

eee 

*Charles R. Donham, 57, West Lafayette, 
Ind., former head of the veterinary science de- 
partment at Purdue University and its assistant 
head in recent years, died on April 24, 1956. He 
had been partially incapacitated with heart 
trouble for several years and had suffered two 
attacks recently. 

Born at Rockport, Ind., Aug. 1, 1898, Dr. 
Donham received his early education in local 
schools and his D.V.M. degree from Iowa 
State College in 1921. He practiced in Iowa for 


Dr. Charles R. Donham 


a year and then went to Oregon State College 
where he taught and received his Master’s de- 
gree in 1928, being assistant professor of vet- 
erinary medicine there in 1929 when he left to 
accept a similar position in the veterinary 
science department at the University of Min- 
nesota. He remained at Minnesota until 1935 
when he accepted a position on the faculty of 
the College of Veterinary Medicine at Ohio 
State University. 
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Dr. Donham became head of the veterinary 
science department at Purdue in 1940 and re- 
mained in that capacity until he voluntarily 
stepped down in 1950. He was particularly well 
known for his research and control work on 
brucellosis on which he published many arti- 
cles; also for his work on sterility in cattle and 
salmon poisoning in dogs, the latter being done 
while he was at Oregon State College. 

From April, 1951, to January, 1952, Dr. 
Donham served as editor ad interim of the Jour- 
NAL. He was a veteran of World War I, a mem- 
ber of the AVMA; Indiana V.M.A., U. S. Live- 
stock Sanitary Association, Conference of 
Research Workers in Animal Diseases, Rotary 
Club, and the First Methodist Church of West 
Lafayette. He also belonged to Sigma Xi and 
other professional and social fraternities. 

Services were held at West Lafayette on 
April 26 and interment was at Ames, Iowa. 

Surviving with the widow, the former 
Margaret H. Lysinger, are a son, Dr. James 
C. Donham, a graduate of, and now on the 
veterinary faculty at, Ohio State University; a 
daughter, Mrs. J. F. Jamison, Bay Village, 
Ohio; and a sister, Mrs. Lewis Ludwig, Dale, 
Ind. 

eee 

*Milton A. Bosley (USC ’17), 63, Washing- 
ton, D. C., died March 30, 1956. Dr. Bosley 
was a small animal practitioner. He was ad- 
mitted to the AVMA in 1918. 

Daniel Ellinwood (TH '16), Amory, Miss., 
died Nov. 11, 1955. Dr. Ellinwood was a gen- 
eral practitioner. 

Parker J. Flagg (ONT '13), 66, Newport, 
Maine, died Oct. 13, 1955. Dr. Flagg spent most 
of his active career doing routine testing for 
the state and federal governments. 

Thomas L. Kelly (ONT '96), 84, Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio, died Feb. 25, 1956. Dr. Kelly had 
retired four years ago. His widow survives. 

James G. Kerr (UP '08), 80, Beaumont, 
Texas, died Jan. 30, 1956. Dr. Kerr had re- 
tired from practice several years ago. He had 
been a member of the AVMA for many years. 

George J. Kiger (KCV 'i4), 67, Alta Vista, 
Kan., died March 26, 1956. Dr. Kiger was a 
veteran of World War I, had served with the 
U. S. BAI for several years, and had practiced 
in Alta Vista for more than 30 years. He was 
a member of the Kansas State Veterinary 
Medical Association and had been a member of 
the AVMA. Dr. Kiger is survived by his 
widow; a son, D. G. Kiger (KSC ’51), of He- 
bron, Neb.; and two grandchildren. 

*Dan Willmot (UVC ’04), 84, Chickasha, 
Okla., died March 30, 1956. Dr. Willmot had 
practiced for more than 54 years. He was ad- 
mitted to the AVMA in 1917 and was made a 
life member in 1954. 


* Indicates members of the AVMA. 
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ORGANIZATION 
SECTION 


Officers and Subcommittee Chairmen of Committee on Local Arrangements 


AVMA Convention, San Antonio—October 15-18 


Seated (left to right)—Colonel H. R. Ellis, General Secretary; Dr. A. R. Rees, Jr., General Chairman; as 
Mrs. G. W. Parker, Vice-Chairman, Women's Activities; Mrs. U. E. Marney, Chairman, Women's 


Activities; Mrs. H. R. Ellis, 


Co-Vice-Chairman of Women's Activities; Dr. U. 


E. Marney, Vice- 


General Chairman, and Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., Assistant Executive Secretary, AVMA. 
Standing (first row)—Major W. C. Nichols, Major G. R. Farmer, Dr. W. W. Buck, Dr. R. F. Smart, 
Lt. Col. K. F. Burns, Dr. J. N. McCamish, Dr. M. L. Matthews, Dr. R. A. Culpepper, Dr. J. R. Bebinger, 

and Dr. L. H. Weaver. 
Standing (second row)—Dr. W. E. Hauser, Col. J. D. Manges, Dr. R. D. Brown, Dr. J. D. Robbins, Dr. 
E. L. Soyars, Dr. P. B. Blunt, Dr. G. W. Parker, Lt. Col. C. L. Gould, and Dr. R. M. Botard. 
Dr. W. C. Brock and Dr. E. A. Grist. ex-officio members of the Local Committee, were not present 
when the picture was taken. 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


President—Mrs. Earl N. Moore, 636 Beal Ave., Wooster, 
Ohio. 
Secretary—Mrs. F. R. Booth, 3920 E. Jackson Bivd., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 


How Members Can Best Serve Their State 
Auxiliaries—Most wives of veterinarians look 
forward to state auxiliary meetings, partly be- 
cause it means “getting away” for a few days 
of vacation, with an opportunity to see old 
friends and make new ones. But we must not 
forget the work and hours that go into the 
planning of these enjoyable meetings. 

Now let us consider how best we can help 
our state auxiliary. If one is appointed to a 
committee, make it a point to be present at all 
committee meetings. Do not be afraid to bring 
out new ideas. Perhaps they will not work out 
for this particular meeting, but they can be 
kept in mind for future use. 

I am sure any corps of officers will appreciate 
constructive criticism. Their. aim is to present 
the best meeting for everyone concerned. 

At various smaller district meetings, discuss 
the state meetings and drop a friendly letter to 


your president telling her your ideas. She will 
be happy to know you are interested. 

With every steak dinner come the dishes, so 
with an auxiliary meeting is the business to be 
carried on, Be courteous to your officers and sit 
through the entire meeting. Really, 
here is where our aims and ideals as. wives of 
veterinarians are formulated and carried out. 
For instance, the Research Fund is of prime 
importance to the future of veterinary medicine. 
It must continue to grow. Be prepared to dis- 
cuss it by being familiar with the subject. In 
the business meeting, vou will learn how your 
auxiliary is helping to further your husband's 
profession. 

If your president calls for discussion from 
the floor, be active in this discussion. It makes 
for a going, growing organization. Above all, 
your attendance is most important. 

s/(Mrs. L.) Lucitte Proctor, Oelwem, Lowa. 


business 


Illinois Auxiliary—The spring meeting of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the Northern Illinois 


(Continued on fp. 20) 
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PERIMENTAL CHOWD 


VALue 
OF THIS 
Ac now 


Here at Purina, we believe tha: each new ingredient or com- 
bination of ingredients should be judged on its own merits. 
To measure these values correctly calls for extreme care and 
impartiality. 
d For this reason, all rations on our 738-acre research farm are 
4 delivered from the experimental mixers in identical bags. The 
ration in each bag is identified only by a code number which 
gives no clue as to its contents. 
On the front of each of these blue-and-white bags is a statement 
which always attracts a lot of attention from our farm visitors: 
“The value of this ration is unknown today, but it may prove to 
be one of the Purina Chows of tomorrow.” 
fod This simple statement reflects the philosophy back of true research 
a —an open-minded search for new and better ways to do a job. 
We are also anxious to pass the benefits of this research work 
along to the farmers and ranchers of America. So we pack these 
research-proved ideas where they're sure to be found—in the : 
familiar Checkerboard bags that carry Purina Chows. 
Yes, thousands of farmers and ranchers depend on Purina for 
nutritional research; and on their veterinarian to help keep disease 
and parasite losses at a minimum. 


Ma RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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|] ORGANIZATION SECTION 


(WOMEN'S AUXILIARY—continued from p. 18) 


Veterinary Medical Association was held April 
18 at the Faust Hotel in Rockford. 

The women held their luncheon at the 
spay Women’s Club and enjoyed the cocktail hour 
“ocean at the Hotel Faust, followed by the banquet 
ge with their husbands in the evening. 

s/Mrs. J. M. Netson, Secretary. 
eee 

West Virginia Auxiliary—The Women’s 
Auxiliary to the West Virginia Veterinary Med- 
- ical Association met for a social meeting at the 
Greenbrier Hotel in White Sulphur Springs on 
Feb. 19-20, 1956. 

On Sunday evening members of the Auxiliary 
and of the West Virginia V.M.A. enjoyed a 
banquet. 

Following a tour of the Hotel on Monday 
morning, a luncheon was held in the Terrace 


Room. After the luncheon, Mrs. Edgar F. 
Dickson of Ronceverte, W. Va., gave a talk on 
hobbies. 
Twenty members and several guests were 
present. 
s/Mrs. JAMES MANN, Secretary 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants—Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., the names of applicants residing within 
the jurisdictional limits of the constituent association shall 
be published once in the JOURNAL. 

The following applicants have been certified as members 
of the constituent association that has jurisdiction over the 
area in which the applicant resides. This certification was 
made by the secretary of the constituent association in ac- 
cordance with Section 2, Article X, of the Administrative 
Bylaws. 


BECK, JOSEPH 

166 Greenwood St., Newton Centre, Mass. 

D.V.M., Middlesex Veterinary College, 1943. 
BERNSTEIN, MYRON 

600 S. Skokie Valley Rd., Glencoe, Ill. 

D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944. 
BOURGEOIS, ROBERT 

cté Témiscouata, Notre Dame du Lac, Que., 

D.V.M., University of Montreal, 1955. 
BURDIO, WLADIMIR 

£06 Houston, Muskogee, Okla. 

D.V.M., University of Munich, Germany, 1949. 
CORWIN, MERVIN S. 

373 Main Src., East Orange, N. J. 

D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1947. 
DeWITT, JAMES C. 

634 S. Washington, North Attleboro, Mass. 

D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944. 
DOAK, J. BRAXTON 

4505 W. Jefferson, Dallas, Texas. 

D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1949. 
EAGLE, WALLACE R. 

21 South Park Bivd., Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944. 
FISCHER, GEORGE W. 

6925 S. Flores, San Antonio, Texas. 

D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1944. 


HALPERT, I, LAWRENCE 

230 Broadway, Saugus, Mass. 

D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1943. 
HERNADY, ERNEST S. 

9211 Niles Place, Affton, Mo. 

D.V.M., University of Bologna, Italy, 1940. 
KURYLAS, ROMAN 

B. H. Animal Hospital, Re. 2, Rapid City, S. Dak. 

D.V.M., Veterinary College of Hannover, Germany, 

1951. 

LAGER, ARTHUR E. 

4 Paradise Rd., Salem, Mass. 

D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944. 
LIND, HARRY 

346 State St., Marion, N. Car. 

D.V.M., University of Tartu 
LINDER, ABRAHAM 

6302 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 

D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944. 
MONTGOMERY, E. L. 

Belton, Mo. 

D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1943. 
PARVEY, EDGAR I. 

5872 Delmar Blvd., Sc. Louis, Mo. 

D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944. 
PRICE, CHARLIE F. 

Blanco, Texas. 

D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1954. 
REA, TED 

Box 464, Albuquerque, N. M. 

D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1943. 


RUSSO, EDWIN F. 
P.O. Box 49, Annandale, Va. 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1946. 


SACKS, MELVIN 
4321 N. Harlem Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944. 


SCHERF. PETER 
P.O. Box 181, Yale, Iowa. 
D.V.M., Veterinary College of 
1944. 


SCHWARTZ, LEON G. 
1808 W. Addison St., Chicago, Ill. 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944. 


SELIGMAN. JACK 
4712 W. North Ave., Chicago, Il. 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944. 


SENYCIA, PAUL 
2249 W. lowa St., Chicago, Ill. 
D.V.M., Veterinary Academy, 


SMITH, HOWARD A. 
476 Bedford St., Lexington, Mass. 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1945. 


TILLERY, JOE B. 

342 Meadowbrook Rd., Jackson, Miss. 

D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1952. 
VESSELINOVITCH, STAN D. 

Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont. 

D.V.M., University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
WEINBURG, LeROY S. 

9842 S. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1943. 


(Dorpat), Estonia, 1936. 


Hannover, Germany, 


Lemberg, Poland, 1944. 


1949. 


(Continued on p. 24) 
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DEPENDABLE 
PURGATIVE 
FOR ALL 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


UNIFORM CHEMICAL COMPOUND, 


ISTIZIN Is RECOMMENDED 
BECAUSE IT IS: 


e Effective © Odorless 

Stable Tasteless 

e Non-griping e Economical 

e Well tolerated e Easy to administer 


Supplied in bottles of 1 pound and 
5 pounds of powder and in '2 oz. boluses, 
boxes of 24. 


Literature supplied on request. 


LABORATORIES 


NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Istizin, trademark reg. U.S. Pat. Off., 
brand of DANTHRON (dihydroxy- 
enthraquinone) — with 5% chorcool 
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NEW HELP IN MANAGING 


SWINE ENTERITIS: 


ARMOUR 


EASY TO ADMINISTER, EASY TO REGULATE 
FEED ADDITIVE: 


RQ-20 (Armour) contains 20% trimethylalkyl- 
ammonium stearate, in 80% steamed bone 
meal. RQ-20 alters intestinal environment 
favorably, so that it is effective in controlling 
the symptoms of bacterial enteritis in swine. 
RQ-20 minimizes stunting effects. 


INDICATIONS: 


As a growth promotant, in poultry and swine rations. 

As a primary treatment for swine bacterial enteritis in herds 
showing no systemic reaction. 

As a complementary treatment for swine bacterial enteritis in 
herds showing systemic reactions. 

To minimize relapses. 


To minimize stunting effects following the outbreak of 
systemic diseases. 


ARMOUR 
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RQ-20 (Armour) is administered in the feed. Directions for 
mixing are simple and foolproof. It comes in the form of a 
free-flowing white powder, stable indefinitely, insoluble at 
room temperature in water, alkali and most common organic 
solvents. 


For growth promotion where serious symptoms of enteritis 
ore not observed, dosage amounts to 2 Ibs. per ton. 


In the initial treatment of bacterial enteritis, dosage runs be- 
tween 2.5 and 5 lbs. per ton. RQ-20 may be used as a pri- 
mary treatment where symptoms are present that do not 
involve lowered feed consumption. Where advanced or severe 
symptoms are present, RQ-20 (Armour) 
may be used with other medications. 


For fuller d@ta and complete directions, write today to 
Armour Vegerinary Laboratories, Kankakee, Illinois. 


me) 20 Supplied Only Through 


ARMOUR Graduate Veterinarians 
VETERINARY 


ARMOUR 


Kankakee, Illinois 
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veterinary 
equipment 
news 


durable, metal sheathed 
instrument /serum cases 


Baked black enamel over steel 
with brass trim. 5 standard 
models; light weight, yet built 
to take knocks! See folder N-1 
for sizes, prices. 


“new do-it-yourself 
Plasti-Plated cages 


Before you buy cages, 
write for folder N-2 on our 
amazing new Plasti-Plated 
kennels. Rock-hard, glass- 
smooth, seamless surfaces. 
Inexpensive, easy to do-it- 
yourself! 


electric “B” dairy 

cow branding iron 

Heats in 90 seconds, makes a 
clean brand, weighs only 

11 ounces. T and V brands 
available too. Uses 110 v. 
current, won't smoke. Write 
for folder N-3. 


new! clear plastic cases 

for your glass syringes 

Keep syringes sterile, clean in 
these light, unbreakable — 
cases. Covers for 5, 10 and 1 
20 cc. syringes, $5+75 set, 
folder N-4 gives details. 


new! plastic sign letters 
for your hospital 

Our new selection of beautiful 
weatherproof plastic signs will 
dress-up your — or clinic. 
All sizes, colors; easily 
installed. Write jor “folder N-5. 


hi-current electric firing iron 


Most modern, up-to-date way to 
fire horses, remove warty 
— ear polypi, tumors. 

mplete with 11 points/tips. 
Write for folder N-6. 


folder N-1 


cases 


folder N-4 
syringe cases 


Please send me the folders I've checked above. 


folder N-5 foider N-6 
sign letters firing irons 


street 


city 


clip and mail today 


Nicholson Manufacturing, Inc. 


2440 East Third Avenue Denver 6 


ORGANIZATION SECTION | 


(APPLICATIONS— continued from p. 20) 


WINOKUR, SAMUEL J. 
2320 E. 79th St., Chicago, Ill. 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944. 
WIRSZCZUK, WALTER 
2339 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago, Il. 
D.V.M., Veterinary Academy, Lemberg, Poland, 1944. 


WOOD, GEORGE §. 
1345 W. 79th St., Chicago, Il. 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944. 


Applicants—Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the an- 
nual mecting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 
1951, in Milwaukee, Wis., notice of all applications from 
applicants residing outside of the jurisdictional limits of 
the constituent associations, and members of the Armed 
Forces, shall be published in the JOURNAL for two suc- 
cessive months. The first notice shall give the applicant's 
full name, school, and year of graduation, pos office 
address, and che names of his endorsers. 


First Listing 


SULLIVAN, WILLIAM G. 
606 Kinnikinnik Dr., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1932. 
Vouchers: R. R. Miller and W. O. Kester. 


Applicants—Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 

In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the an- 
nual meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 
1951, in Milwaukee, Wis., notice of all applications from 
applicants residing outside of the jurisdictional limits of 
the constituent associations, and members of the Armed 
Forces, shall be published in the JOURNAL for two suc- 
cessive months. The firse notice shall give the applicant's 
full name, school, and year of graduation, pose office 
address, and the names of his endorsers. 


Second Listing 


ANDERSON, GERALD A., Tactical Hospital, 
Lincoln Air Force Base, Lincoln, Neb. 

GEORGE, RALPH W., 1604 S. Washington Ave., Mobile, 
Ala. 

WATSON, WILLIAM H., Jr., 1147 Freemont Drive, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Canadian Wildlife Service reports that sports 
fish are anesthetized when they are transported 
from lake to lake. 


Fungous 
4 Infections In Animals 


ve DBSBNEX: 


OINTMENT * POWDER * SOLUTION 


Effectively Anti-mycotic * Non-sensitizing 
Non-irritating * Anti-pruritic 
Somples and literature sent on request. 

Y Z WALLACE & TIERNAN INC. 
25 MAIN ST BELLEVILLE © NEW JERSEY USA 
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a highly entertaining 

and informative booklet 
that tells of the ancestry, 
diet and 

health-care of dogs... 


prepared for your use by FROMM 


Never before has there been a booklet like 
this for the veterinarian to give to his dog-owner 
clients. This attractively printed 8-page booklet 
is packed with facts about dogs—lists various 
breeds — tells how to care for dogs — describes 
the serious dog diseases and their symptoms. 
The booklet also contains a page for the 
veterinarian to write in vaccination dates, 
with space for other medical notes. 
You will want a supply of these useful 
“Life with Rover” booklets for your dog-owner “a 
clients. They are furnished without charge, 
on request with your Fromm biological orders. 
Contact your local distributor for your supply 


Write us direct TODAY for 
@ RUSH SAMPLE copy! 


FROMM LABORATORIES, 1! 


GRAFTON, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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Kansas State College. Conference for veterinarians. New 
veterinary hospital, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
June 1-2, 1956. E. E. Leasure, dean. 

Wyoming Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Masonic Hall, Pinedale, June 9-11, 1956. J. F. Ryff, 
P.O. Box 960, Laramie, secretary. 

California State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, June 10-13, 1956. 
Charles S. Travers, 3004 16th St., San Francisco, execu- 
tive secretary. 

Georgia Veterinary Medical Association. Fiftieth anniversary 
meeting. Hote! Oglethorpe, Savannah, June 10-12, 1956. 
C. C. Rife, 505 Lindberg Dr., N.E., Atlanta 5, secretary. 

Ohio State University. Conference for veterinarians. Union 
Building, Ohio Scate University, Columbus, June 13-14, 
1956. John H. Helwig, chairman. 

Montana Veterinary Medical Association. Summer meeting. 
Livingston, Mont., June 13-15, 1956. G. A. Morrison, 
916 Central Ave., Great Falls, secretary. 

Idaho Veterinary Medical Association. Summer meeting. 
Salmon City, Idaho, June 18-20, 1956. A. P. Schneider, 
3025 N. Twenty-Third St., Boise, secretary. 

Michigan State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Bancroft Hotel, Saginaw, June 21-22, 1956. 
Paul V. Howard, 4011 Hungsberger, N.E., Grand Rapids, 
secretary. 

Vermont Veterinary Medical Association. Annual summer 
conference. The Lodge at Smuggler’s Notch, Stowe, 
June 21-22, 1956. A. E. Janawicz, Department of Agri- 
culture, Montpelier, secretary. 

Utah Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Auditorium of the Provo Power Utilities Bidg., Provo, 
June 21-22, 1956. B. N. Horstman, 3685 Riverdale Rd., 
Ogden, secretary. 

Alberta Veterinary Medical Association. Annual conven- 
tion. Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton, June 22-23, 1956. 
K.-S. Pennifold, 11403-66 St., Edmonton, secretary. 

North Dakota Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Jamestown, N. Dak., June 25-26, 1956. Dean Flagg, 
202 Teton Ave., Bismarck, secretary. 

North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Greensboro, N. Car., June 25-27, 1956. Martin 
P. Hines, Raleigh, executive committee. 

University of Wisconsin. Annual veterinary conference. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, June 26-27, 1956 
C. H. Brandly, head, Department of Veterinary Science. 

Maritime Veterinary Associations. Annual joint conference. 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, N. B., June 26-28, 
1956. J. F. Frank, P.O. Box 310, Sackville, chairman. 

Wisconsin, University of. Postgraduate conference for veter- 
inarians. University of Wisconsin, Madison, June 27-28, 
1956. C. A. Brandly, head, Department of Veterinary 
Science. 


‘ Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 
Single Bottle... . . .$2.00 
: 3 and 1 free.......5.00 
—_s 6 and 2 free.......9.00 


12 and 4 free.....17.00 
24 and 4 free... ..28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y.. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
summer meeting. George Washington Hotel, Ocean City, 
Md., June 28-29, 1956. John D. Gadd, Cockeysville, 
Md., secretary. 

Pacific Northwest Veterinary Medical Association (British 
Columbia, Oregon, Washington). Annual meeting. Van- 
couver, B. C., June 28-30, 1956. P. L. Stovell, 3187 W. 
Forty-Third Ave., Vancouver, coordinator. 

South Carolina Association of Veterinarians. Summer meet- 
ing. Clemson House, Clemson College, S. Car., June 28- 
30, 1956. B. C. McLean, P. O. Box 432, Aiken, program 
chairman. 

Mississippi State Veterinary Association. Annual meeting. 
Buena Vista Horel, Biloxi, July 15-17, 1956. Harvey F. 
McCrory, P.O. Box 536, State College, secretary. 

Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, July 16-17, 1956. Robert 
H. Singer, 136 Shawnee Pl., Lexington, secretary. 

lowa State College. Annual conference for veterinarians. 
Memorial Union, Iowa State College, Ames, July 17-18, 
1956. John B. Herrick, lowa State College, Ames, co- 
chairman of conference. 

Virginia Veterinary Medical Association. Summer meeting. 
Natural Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, July 17-19, 1956. 
Wilson B. Bell, 1303 Hillcrest Dr., Blacksburg, secretary. 

Canadian Veterinary Association and the College of Veter- 
inary Medicine of the Province of Quebec. Annual joint 
congress. Sheraton-Mont Royal Hotel, Montreal, July 
19-21, 1956. Jacques St. Georges, publicity committee. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Annual conference for veter- 
inarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala., July 22-25, 1956. R. S. 
Sugg, dean. 

Veterinary Public Health Session, to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual health conference, Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa., on Aug. 21, 1956, 
at 2:00 p.m. Rabies, trichinosis, brucellosis, and food 
poisoning will be discussed. Ernese J. Witte, P.O. Box 
90, Harrisburg, Pa., chief, Division of Veterinary Public 
Health. 

Colorado Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Estes Park, Sept. 7-9, 1956. G. H. Gilbert, 5500 Wads- 
worth Bivd. Arvada, Colo., secretary. 

Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pa., Sept. 12- 
14, 1956. Raymond C. Snyder, N.W. Corner Walnut St., 
and Copley Rd., Upper Darby, Pa., secretary. 

New York State Veterinary Medical Society, Annual meet- 
ing. Concord Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, N. Y., Sept. 19-21, 
1956. L. W. Goodman, 2303 Northern Blvd., Manhasset, 
general chairman; Miss Joan S. Halat, 803 Varick St., 
Utica, secretary. 

Washington State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Sept. 21-22, 1956. 
P. J. Pfarr, 6306 N. Wall St., Spokane 53, general 
chairman. 

Oklahoma conference for veterinarians. School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Sept. 27-28, 1956. A. L. Malle, Department of Veterinary 
Pathology, chairman. 

Missouri, University of. Annual shore course for veteri- 
narians. School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Oct. 1-2, 1956. Cecil Elder, chair- 
man, short course committee. 
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bor 1S months 


DRAMATIC IMPROVEMENT 
IN JUST 19 DAYS... 


cur 


BEFORE SELEEN—Hound had suffered from demodectic mange almost from 
birth. In spite of therapy with almost every type of skin medicament, condition 
grew steadily worse. Photo taken four days before first SELEEN treatment. 


AFTER SELEEN—Marked improvement shows in elimination of mange mites 
and lesions, clearing of affected areas, regrowth of haircoat. Photo taken 12 
days and three SELEEN treatments after first picture. 


And you can get equally fast control 
of nonspecific dermatoses and ecto- 
parastic skin conditions in dogs and 
cats the same way—by treating these 
pets 


WiTH 


SELEEN 


In clinical studies, SELEEN Suspen- 
sion brought complete control in 
87%, definite improvement in 
another 11%, of all nonspecific 
dermatoses cases. Moreover, you'll 
find SELEEN 


@ relieves itching and scratching, 
usually with the first treatment. 


@ cleanses skin and haircoat, re- 
moves tissue debris. 


@ tills ectoparasites, such as fleas, 
lice, demodex mange mites. 


@ improves appearance, makes 
coat glossier, healthier looking. 


Easy to apply, safe to use, SELPEN 
takes only 10 or 15 minutes per 
treatment. Try it. Order from Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, 
Illinois; your Abbort salesman, or 


your distributor. 


* SELEEN / Selenium Sulfide, Abbott 
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Please send literature to: 

Address 


The letters are 7% inch, the most popular 
size. List Price of set, $69.50. 


r | 


$20.50 NET 
It’s Safe . . . . No flame eliminates fire haz- 
ard—Completely insulated. 

It’s Fast . . . Heats Red Hot in 90 seconds! 
Quicker Heat Recovery—No Time Lost. 


4 


Universal Brander $42.50 


1) 3 in. Bar; 2) 2 in. half circle; 5) 4 in. 
Bar; 4) corners may be used as running iron. 


Dehorner, without handle —......................... 29.50 
Dehorner, with handle —............................ List 32.50 


It’s Simple... 

Plugs into any 110 volt outlet or Standby 
generator. The tubular Rod type element is 
non-corrosive and self cleaning. 


Write for Brochure 
SALES TO VETERINARIANS ONLY 
Pat. No. 2514613 Manufactured for 


NELSON LABORATORIES 
Veterinary Specialties 
404 EAST 12th ST., SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 
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(COMING MEETINGS—continued from p. 26) 


Eastern lowa Veterinary Association, Inc. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Oct. 4-5, 1956. 
Forrest E. Brutsman, Traer, secretary. 

American Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Municipal Auditorium, San Antonio, Texas, Oct. 15-18, 
1956. J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5, Ill., executive secretary. 

U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association. Annual meeting. Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, lll., Nov. 28-30, 1956. R. A. Hen- 
dershott, 33 Oak Lane, Trenton 8, N. J., secretary. 

Animal Care Panel. Annual meeting. Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 29-30, 1956. Robert J. Flynn, P.O. 
Box 299, Lemont, Ill., secretary. 

Nebraska Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Dec. 3-5, 1956. W. T. Spencer, 
1250 North 37th St., Lincoln, secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 
Third International Congress on Animal Reproduction, Arts 
School, Cambridge University, Cambridge, England, June 
25-30, 1956. Dr. Joseph Edwards, Milk Marketing Board, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey, England, honorary secretary. 
Veterinary Conference, Jamaica Branch, British Caribbean 
Veterinary Association, Jamaica, B.W.1., July 28-Aug. 
8, 1956. C. L. Bent, Veterinary Division, Department of 


Agriculture, Hope, Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I. honorary 
secretary. 
Tenth International Cong of E . McGill Uni- 


versity and University of Montreal, Montreal, Canada, 
Aug. 17-25, 1956. J. A. Downes, Division of Entomol- 
ogy, Science Service Bidg., Ortawa, Ont., Canada, sec- 
retary. 

International Association of Hydatidology. Sixth Congress. 
Athens, Greece, Sept. 14-18, 1956. Prof. B. Kourias, 1 
MacKenzie King St., Athens, Greece, general secretary. 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Central Alabama Veterinary Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. B. M. Lauderdale, Mont- 
gomery, secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond Thursday of each month. W. R. Laster, Jr., 213 N. 
15th St., Birmingham, Ala., secretary. 

ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. Keith T. 
Maddy, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. 

Pima County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Wednesday of each month in Tucson. E. T. Anderson, 
8420 Tanque Verde Rd., Tucson, Ariz., secretary. 


Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. E. T. 
Anderson, Rt. 2, Box 697, Tucson, Ariz., secretary. 


CALIFORNIA—Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. E. Paul, Red- 
wood City, Calif., secretary. 


Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. Wilfred Pimentel, 3455 
S. Elm Ave., Fresno, Calif., secretary. 


East +? Veterinary Medical Association, bimonthly, the 
fourth W. y. Leo Gold , 3793 Broadway, Oak- 
land 11, Calif., secretary. 


Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday evening of each month. B. C. Watson, 825 
14th St., Bakersfield, Calif., secretary. 


Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first Thurs- 
day of every even month. W. H. Rockey, P. O. Box 121, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month. Lewis J. Campbell, 90 
Corral de Tierra, Salinas, Calif., secretary. 

North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel Co- 


vell, in Modesto, Calif. Lyle A. Baker, Turlock, Calif., 
secretary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. Chester A. Maeda, 766 E. 
Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 
Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Maio 
St., Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third Moa- 
day of each month. T. D. Harris, San Mateo, Calif., 
secretary. 

Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month. Robert E. Clark, Napa, 
Calif., secretary. 

Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. W. E. Steinmetz, 
4227 Freeport Bivd., Sacramento, Calif., secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. H. R. Rossoll, 1795 
Moore St., San Diego, Calif., secretary. 

San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. John Chudacoff, 7912 Sepulveda 
Bivd., Van Nuys, secretary. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month. Howard C. Taylor, 
2811 West Olive St., Burbank, Calif., secretary. 

Tulare County Veterinarians, the second Thursday of 
each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 E. Mineral King, 
Visalia, Calif., secretary. 

COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Society, the fourth 
Tuesday of every month. Richard C. Tolley, 5060 S. 
Broadway St., Englewood, Colo., secretary. 

Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Monday of each month. M. A. Hammarlund, School of 
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Gram Sifters, and 25 ib. Drums. 


NEW CASTLE, 


HIGHLY EFFECTIVE * CONVENIENT 


KILL Flies and Insects 
With These Arnold Products 
e FLY KILLER DRY BAIT 


Simply scatter direct from container to ground. Flies are 
attracted to particles, feed and die. One pound baits 
2,000 square feet. Ideal for use in and around veter- 
inary hospitals, 
‘“ areas, etc. Economical — neat — reliable — practical. 
Available in One Pound Jars, and 25 ib. Drums. 


e PEST KILLER POWDER 


roaches, ants and silverfish. For use on the hair of all d c 1 
of cats and milking cows. Also an effective killer when dusted on the ground, animal bed- 
dings, floors, cracks, baseboards and hiding places in infested areas. Available in 100 


Write — Wire — Phone for Immediate Shipment 


ARNOLD LABORATORIES 
INDIANA 


livestock buildings, garbage disposal 


— Kills fleas, lice, nits, ticks, mos- 
quitoes, hornfiles, chiggers, spiders, 
with the exception 
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Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins, Colo., secretary. 

DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Association, 
the firsts Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. in the 
Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. E. J. Hathaway, Clifton 
Park Manor, Apt. 73-5, Wilmington 2, Del., secretary. 

FLORIDA—Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Thursday of each month, time and place 
specified monthly. George F. Yopp, 4644 Main St., 
Jacksonville, Fla., Secretary. 

Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of each 
month in the county office building at 810 Datura 
St., West Palm Beach. Ross E, Evans, 5215 S. Dixie 
Highway, West Palm Beach, Fla., secretary. 

Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. Paul J. Myers, 
Winter Haven, Fla., secretary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Tuesday of 
each month, at the Seven Seas Restaurant, Miami, Fla. 
E. D. Stoddard, 6432 S. W. 8th St., Miami, Fia., 
secretary. 

GEORGIA—Atlanta Veterinary Society, the second Tues- 
day of every month at the Elks Home on Peachtree St., 
Atlanta, Ga. J. L. Christopher, Smyrna, Ga., secretary. 

ILLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Mark E. Davenport, Jr., 
215 S. Edgewood Ave., LaGrange, Ill., secretary. 
Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of March, June, September, and December. 
A one-day clinic is held in May. H. S. Bryan, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
secretary. 

INDIANA—Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month. Peter John- 
son, Jr., 4410 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, secretary. 

Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second Thurs- 
day of every month, except July and December, at the 


MICHIGAN—Mid-State Veterinary Medical 


Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. J. M. Carter, 3421 S. 
Main St., Elkhart, Ind., secretary. 
Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association the third 
Thursday of each month. W. E. Sharp, Union City, 
Ind., secretary. 

1OWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Monday of each month, except January, July, August, 
and October, at Black's Tea Room, Waterloo, lowa. 
D. A. Buchanan, Grundy Center, Iowa, secretary. 
Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second Wednes- 
day of each month, September through ~~, at the 
Bradford Hotel, Storm Lake, Iowa. D. Lee, Sac 
City, Iowa, secretary. 
Fayette County Veterinary Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, except in July and August, at 
Pa and Ma’s Restaurant, West Union, lowa. Donald E. 


Moore, Box 178, Decorah, lowa, secretary. 
Northeast lowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary Asso- 
ciation, the first Tuesday of February, May, August, 


and November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, lowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decerah, lowa, 
secretary. 

KENTUCKY—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 

ciation, the first Wednesday of each month. L. S. Shir- 
rell, Versailles Rd., Frankfort, secretary. 
Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 
the firsts Wednesday evening of each month in Louisville 
or within a radius of 50 miles. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box 
“H,”’ Crestwood, secretary. 

MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m. at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison St., Baltimore, 
Md. Harry L. Schultz, Jr., 9011 Harford Rd., Baltimore, 
Md., secretary. 

Association, 
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SELF FILLING SYRINGE 
The multi-injector's third hand 


Another accurate smooth working ground glass barrel — 
leak proof metal plunger instrument with many possibilities. 
Adjustable for any capacity. By attaching one end of a 
rubber tube to the self-filling syringe and the other to a 
bottle of serum or vaccine any number of quick |/4cc to 
5cc accurate dose injections can be made. The instrument 
is operated with one hand. Anyone who injects a large num- 
ber of animals will find the Self-Filling Syringe will pay for 
itself both in labor and serum saved after the first day's use. 


Literature upon request 
Inquire at your nearest veterinary dealer or wholesaler 
about this new improved outstanding product. 


Boston Instrument Mfg. Co. Inc., 50 Thayer Street, Boston 18, Mass. 


Sizes 2ce and 5cc 
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Ordinary mastitis omtment remaines ir blob. restricting 


the ability of the ingredients te reach the imnfectior 


PROOF 


Terramycin®* Animal Formula for Mastitis diffuses 
immediately into the infected quarter 


These photographs of trans- 


lucent plastic “quarters” 
show the exceptionally rapid 
diffusion of Terramycin 
Animal Formula for Masti- 
tis contrasted with the re- 
stricted spread of ordinary 
ointments. This is one of the 
reasons Terramycin Animal 
Formula for Mastitis is not 


only effective, but is fast. 


Tubes of % oz. and 10-dose 


vials. Each gram contains 30 


mg. of calcium dioxytetra- 
cycline and 10,000 units of 
polymyxin B sulfate. 

*Brand of oxytetracycline 

Department of Veterinary Medicine 
Prizen Lanoratories 


Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
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the fourth Thursday of each month with the exception 

of November and December. Robert E. Kader, 5034 
Armstrong Rd., Lansing 17, Mich., secretary. 
Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
laste Wednesday of each month. S. Correll, Rt. 1, Mid- 
land, Mich., secretary. 
Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of every month, September through May. 
Gilbert Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 5, 
Mich., secretary. 

MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, the first Friday of the month (except July and 
August) at the Sheraton Hotel, Spring Ave. and Lin- 
dell Blvd. Allen B. Shopmaker, 136 N. Meramec, Clay- 
ton 5, Mo., secretary. 

Kansas City Small Animal Hospital Association, the 
firss Monday of each month, at alternating hospitals. 
W. F. Noland, 7504 Metcalf, Overland Park, Kan., 
secretary. 

Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month at Exchange Hall, ninth floor, 
Livestock Exchange Blidg., 1600 Genessee St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Busch Meredith, 800 Woodswether Rd., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo., secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
David C. Tudor, Cranbury, N. J., secretary. 
Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday evening of cach month from Octo- 
ber through April at the Academy of Medicine, 91 
Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. Myron S. Arlein, 
2172 Milburn Ave., Maplewood, N. J., secretary. 


Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at the Casa Mana in Teaneck. 
James R. Tanzola, Upper Saddle River, secretary. 


Southern New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the 


third Tuesday of each month at the Collingswood Veter- 
inary Hospital, Collingswood. W. E. Snyder, E. Kings 
Highway and Munn Ave., Haddonfield, secretary. 

NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 
Association of, the first Wednesday of each month at 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West 6ist St., New 
York 23, N. Y., secretary. 

Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel in Greensboro. J. W. 
Peace, High Point, secretary. 

Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month. Wm. Allen Potts, 401 
W. James Sc., Mount Olive, secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 
of each month at 7:00 p.m. in Mull’s Motel in Hickory, 
N. Car. W. W. Dickson, Box 1071, Gastonia, N. Car., 
secretary. 

OHIO—Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Wednesday of each month, September through 
May (except January), at 9:00 p.ra. at the Carter Hotel, 
Cleseland, Ohio. Ed. R. Jacobs, 5522 Pearl Rd., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, secretary. 

OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical Asso- 

ciation, the second Wednesday of every month except 
July and August. James M. Brown, 2818 W. Britton 
Rd., Oklahoma City, secretary. 
Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day*of each month in Directors’ Parlor of the Brookside 
State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. Merle S. Watts, 5302 E. tith 
Sc., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


(Continued 


on p. 33) 


A MESSAGE TO 
VETERINARIANS 


BUY ONLY an X-ray outfit designed 
exclusively for veterinary use. Don't 
make the mistake of buying an X-ray 
unit for use on the human body. 


-RAY 
ANIMAGRAPH 


FF. 
TRADE MARK REG. u. $. PAT. 0 
U. S. Patent No. 2323704 


A complete X-ray examination of the 
human ~~ requires both Fluoroscopy 
and Radiography. 


No Army, Navy or civilian hospital X-ray 
Department is complete without Fluoros- 
copy and Radiography. 


If Fluoroscopy is a necessity for these 
hospitals, it is equally necessary for Ani- 
mal Hospitals. 


CAMPBELL X-RAY CORP. 
110 Cummington St., Boston 15, Mass. 


Kindly send me descriptive information, in- 
cluding prices and terms, on the Campbell 
X-Ray Animagraph, designed for safety and 


convenience of veterinarians. 

(Please Print) 
Address 

(City and State) 
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PENNSYLVANIA—Keystone Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine, 
3%h and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. Raymond 
C. Snyder, 3%h and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, 
Pa., secretary. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
forest Hotel, Union, S. Car. Worth Lanier, York, S. 
Car., secretary. 

TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin Prewitt, 4141 Lex- 
ington Bivd., Corpus Christi, Texas, secretary. 

VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinarians’ Association, the 
third Thursday of each month at the William Byrd Hocel 
in Richmond at 8:00 p.m. M. R. Levy, 312 W. Cary St., 
Richmond 20, Va., secretary. 

Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. I. D. Wilson, Blacksburg, 
secretary. 

WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 

the third Tuesday of each month in the Trinity Episcopal 
Church, 8th and James St., Seattle, Wash. P. R. Des 
Resiers, 5508 2nd Ave., N. W., Seattle 7, Wash., sec- 
retary. 
South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and August. Jo 
Walker, Agriculture Experiment Station, Puyallup, 
Wash., secretary. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the second Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W., Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 

WISCONSIN—Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way 
House, Blue Mound Rd. George F. Lynch, 201 West 
Devon St., Milwaukee 17, Wis., secretary. 
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RESULTS 


and you will always 


MASTICS' 


ACTUAL SIZE 
THE ORIGINAL 
UDDER BOUGIE 


MASTICS PzS 


100,000 units penicillin 
50,000 meg. dihydrostreptomycin 


MASTICS act fast because medica- 
tion in high concentration is quickly 
dispersed throughout the quarter. Im- 
provement often noted in 12 hours. 


MASTICS contain no grease, no wax, 
no insoluble materials to remain in 
the udder retarding antibiotic action. 
MASTICS milk out completely—pro- 
duce no residue on the strainer. 


MASTICS are so effective, cows are 
returned to the herd more promptly 
with less loss of production. 


LOW IN COST...HIGH IN POTENCY 
MASTICS SAVE TIME, MONEY, MILK 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


artin Laboratories 


West Chester, Penna. 
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Hotel Map of San Antonio 


mr i The general sessions and larger section meetings will be held at the Mu- 
sem nicipal Auditorium (No. 9). The smaller section meetings will be held at 
pares the Gunter Hotel (No. 3). 


1. Blue Bonnet Hotel 4. Menger Hotel 7. St. Anthony Hotel 
2. Crockett Hotel 5. Robert E. Lee Hotel 8. White Plaza Hotel 
3. Gunter Hotel 6. Plaza Hotel 9. Auditorium 


Motel Information—Motels listed on the reservation form are located on Austin High- 
way, U.S. 81, which enters San Antonio via Broadway. Rio Lado Motel is at 1100 N. St. 
Mary’s St., near the business section. 
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HOTEL RESERVATIONS — SAN ANTONIO CONVENTION 


Ninety-Third Annual AVMA Meeting, Oct. 15-18, 1956 


All requests for hotel accommodations will be handled by a Housing 
Bureau in cooperation with the Committee on Local Arrangements. The 
Bureau will clear all requests and confirm reservations. 


Hotels—Motels and Rates (all are air-conditioned) 
> HOTEL SINGLE DOUBLE TWIN BEDS 
1. Blue Bonnet $3.00-5.00 $5.00-8.00 $ 
2. Crockett $3.50-4.50 $5.50-6.50 
3. Gunter $5.00 and up $6.50 and up 
4. Menger $5.00-8.00 $7.00-12.00 
5. Robert E. Lee $3.50-5.00 $5.00-6.00 $6.00-8.00 
6. St. Anthony $5.00 and up $7.00 and up 
7. White Plaza $3.25 and up $4.75 and up =~Eun_....... 
> MOTEL RATES 
1. Aero $7.50-9.00 
2. Aloha $6.00 and up 
3. Belvedere $6.00-10.00 
4. Casa Linda $6.00 and up 
5. Koronado $5.00 and up “ 
6. Park $4.00-15.00 
7. Rio Lado $6.00-10.00 
8. The Westerner $5.00 and up 
9. Flamingo $6.00 and up 

Tear Here 


RESERVATION FORM — AVMA CONVENTION — SAN ANTONIO 


To: HOUSING BUREAU, San Antonio Visitors and Information Department, Chamber of Commerce, 
Insurance Building, San Antonio 5, Texas. 


Please make reservations indicated below: 


HOTEL MOTEL 
——_——Single room(s) at $ Indicate type of accommodations 
—_—————Double bed room(s) at $ ( 
room(s) at $ Unit, Cabin, 
Gules (epecily eype of wanted for ——————— persons at 
accommodations wanted) No. rate 


(Three choices MUST be shown) (Three choices MUST be shown) 


First choice hotel First choice motel 


Second choice hotel Second choice motel 
Third choice hotel — Third choice motel — 


Arriving on (date) p.m. 


Leaving on (date) = p.m. 


Will be occupied by (attach list of additional names if necessary). 


Street Address —_ City and State or Province _. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Personal Want Ads—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 
35 cents for use of box number 

Commercial Want Ads—$5.00 for the first 
25 words, 25 cents for each additional word 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


Deadlines for Want Ads 
For JOURNAL dated Ist of month — 8th of 
month preceding date of issue. 
For JOURNAL dated 15th of month — 22nd 
of month preceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters can not be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Veterinarian wanted for well-established small 
animal practice in Florida; profit-sharing arrange- 
ment. Address Karen M. Eastman, 672 N-E. 79th 
St., Miami, Fla. 


Young man with Florida license wanted to take 


(Continued on p. 38) 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
NEW HYDE PARK. N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free Histacount 
Bookkeeping samples and literature, no 
obligation on my part. ‘ 


ope. 
dispense 
“a 
FOLLOW-UP 
=> 
Fe 
—teally saves me work eee 
COUPON 


Sin-jex is the first vaccine to utilize a 
vacuum-dried modified live virus distem- 
per fraction, with killed virus hepatitis 
fraction as diluent! This modified live 
virus distemper fraction elicits a more 
marked response; hence, Sin-jex assures 
more positive immunity. 


“reconstitiquick” feature means 
Sin-jex reconstitutes instantly in a fine, 
homogenous suspension which passes read- 
ily through a 22 gauge needle. Sin-jex re- 
quires a simple subcutaneous injection 
which may be given before or after wean- 
ing—simultaneously with or without Anti- 
Canine Distemper Serum and Anti-Infec- 
tious Hepatitis Serum (Bival Sera Ry). 


Available from independent ethical dis- 
tributors. 


Sold only to graduate veterinarians distemper hepatitis 


search Laboratories, Inc. = = 
St. Joseph, m-jex 


vaccine 
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Laboratory Service 
for Veterinarians 


These laboratories have been es- 
tablished to aid veterinarians in 
the diagnosis of obscure as 
well as common ailments in 
large and small animals. 
The chief aim of our staff 
is to give quick and ac- 
curate diagnosis at all 
times. 


Our service in- 

cludes fecal ex- 
aminations, antibiotic sensitivity 
tests, urinalyses, blood counts, tissue 
sections, bacteriological cultures, cul- 
tures for ringworm and blood chem- 
istry. It is designed to assist owners 
and breeders of stock of all kinds 
including dogs, cats, horses, cattle, 
poultry, hogs and sheep. 


Sample containers and price list on request. 


ERINARY DIAGNOSTIC 
LABORATORIES 


220 East 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 


VE 


here’s the economy 
balling gun 

for dispensing 

to your clients 


When you want to leave a 
balling gun with a client. 
you can’t dispense a gun that 
costs you $3 or $4. That is 
why we had this economy 
model made. Made just for 
dispensing, it’s a regular 
one-ounce size, standard 
161% inch gun. Singles cost 
$1.90; six, $10.85; and a 
dozen, $20.45. Order by 
number please. 


advanced instrument designs for advanced veterinary surgery 
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over small animal practice. No experience necessary. 
Address “Box L 3,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Veterinarian wanted for mixed Connecticut prac- 
tice; a good future assured with partnership possi- 
bilities. Address “Box L 4,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


Remittance must accompany advertisement 


Veterinarians—senior career position open at the 
Pan American Foot and Mouth Disease Center 
located near Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Requirements: 
demonstrated administrative ability and considerable 
experience in teaching and/or virus laboratory and 
research work. Salary commensurate with qualifica- 
tions. Apply Personnel Officer, Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau, 1515 New Hampshire Ave., Washing- 
ton 6, DC 


Wanted—Positions 

Will graduate from University of Pennsylvania in 
Tune, 1956; desire position with general practitioner 
in Pacific Northwest. Veteran, married. Address “Box 
L 8," c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


May graduate, married, veteran, desires association 
with busy small animal practitioner; preferably New 
England, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Washington, D.C.. or Vir- 
ginia. Experienced, excellent personality, hard 
worker. Address “Box L 9," c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


JSA-3935, 
economy balling gun, 


six for $10.85. 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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I've just used it. Very effective! 


- 
\ é 


|'etracycline-Vet 
Soluble 


Powder Happily combining 
unsurpassed antibacterial activity and exceptional ease of 
administration. Completely water-soluble, producing crystal- 
clear solutions for watering, drenching, or irrigating. May 
also be added to feed. Available in bottles of 4 lb., containing 
25 Gm. of tetracycline activity per lb. An average teaspoonful 
contains 200 mg. of tetracycline activity. sovo onvy ro veremnanians 


Tt 


Department of Veterinary Medicine, Prizer Laporatories, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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ETRACYCLINE 


Intravenous, 100 mg.-2.5 Gm. 
OBLETS®, 4's-6 x 4's 

Available in: intramuscular, 100 mg.-SOO mg.-1 Gm.-5 Gm. 
Ophthalmic Ointment 1%, 6 x 1/8 oz. tubes 
Topical Ointment 3%, 1 oz. tubes 
Mastitis Ointment, 1/4 oz. tubes 


Soluble Powder (Tinted), 
1/4 Ib.-1/2 Ib.-1 ib.-5 Ib. 


Powder 2%, 35 Gm. 


Tablets, 50 mg.-25's-100's- 
100 mg.-25's-100's-250 mg.-16's-100's 


Capsules, 50 mg.-25's-100-100 mg.-100'=- 
250 mg.-16's-100's 


Available to Veterinarians Only 


EDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY PEARL RIVER, N.Y 


| High tissue levels 
Broad coverage 


(CLASSIFIED ADs 

Veterinarian, 1956 graduate, with considerable 
sales experience, desires affiliation with ethical 
pharmaceutical firm in need of an outstanding pub- 
lic relations man. Address “Box L 10,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Want to buy predominantly small animal practice 
in Pennsylvania, New York, or New England. Must 
be active, lucrative Practice; ample capital available. 
Address “Box J 6,"" c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Small animal practice wanted in western New 
York; must be a going, established practice com- 


MEDICAL EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 


Excellent opportunity in our clinical re- 
search dept. for writer-editor to analyze 
medical data and write research reports for 
publication; to compile technical informa- 
tion for internal use; to edit and rewrite 
manuscripts; and to search medical litera- 
ture and prepare annotations. College train- 
ing in biological science plus a thorough 
knowledge of medical terminology and 3 to 
5 years’ experience in medical writing or 
editorial work essential. 

Send Resumé to Personnel Director 
SCHERING CORP. 
Manufacturer of Fine Pharmaceuticals 
60 Orange St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


38) 


Substantial down payment. Address 
Box E 7,” c/o JOURNAL of "the AVMA 


Experienced veterinarian, 30, married, desires to 
purchase small anima! practice, or position with op- 
portunity for ownership or partnership. Capital 
available. Address “Box L 2,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


Graduate, 1955, wants s employment in large animal 
or mixed practice in Kentucky; have license. Availa- 
ble July 1. Address “Box L 14,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


For Sale or _Lease—Practices 


” Wisconsin dairy practice for sale, with or without 
real estate. Details furnished on request. Address 
“Box E 12,” c/o Jou RNAI of the AVMA 


Large animal practice for sale in southern Minne. 
sota; without real estate. Details furnished on re 
quest. Address “Box L 1,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


(Continued on p. 44) 


2 Send for FREE 36-page Treatise on 


CARROT OIL VITAMINS 
Details the advantages of carrot oi! vitamins 
when used in feeds to improve breeding re- 


sults; to destroy oxidized milk flavors; and 
to promote general good health and glossy 
= f coats. Contains much information. Replete 
“ie with data and references. Send for it today 
NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Dept. 251-M. South Whitley, Indiana 


small animal 
therapy note 


tome fungicide attacks fungi 
effectively by deep and rapid 


penetration of hair follicles. 
Odorless, non-staining, non-ir- 


Cycloderm 


ritating Cycloderm Lotion can be Lotion 


dispensed — for dry eczemas or 
the complete satis- 


‘ingworm to 


an external fungicide 


- faction of you and your clients. 
Packaged in cartons of six — one 
plastic bo’ Ries with 

be 


ensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


con 
A 
t 
new! Jen-Sal's Cycloderm ina 
4 free-flowing lotion 
4 Jen Sal 
pie! 
| 
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New Instant Dog Food 


Absorbs liquid almost instantly, 
stays crumbly-moist, won’t pack. Meaty aroma 
tempts finicky appetites ... 16 health-giving 
benefits help make dogs champions. 


QUICK MIXING meai has everything 
professional men want 
Golden-brown, irregular-shaped kernels of 
new Quick Ken-L-Meal absorb liquid far 
faster than any other brand. Stays crum- 
bly-moist, won’t pack, won't stick to the 
bottom of the feeding dish or the roof of 
your dog’s mouth. He can easily eat it all! 


MEATY AROMA AND FLAVOR 
PLUS SUPER NOURISHMENT 
High-meat-meal, super nourishing Quick 
Ken-L-Meal releases all the health-giving 
benefits of 16 rich, wholesome nutrients 
into your dog’s system—every vitamin 
and mineral a dog is known to need, plus 
even more protein nourishment than fresh- 

ground meat. 
e@ First Choice of 9 Out of 10 Dogs In Recent 
Free-Choice Feeding Tests! 


@ First Choice of Kennel Men In Independent 
Kennel- Feeding Tests! 


FREE! New Quick Ken-L-Meal 


Generous Trial Supply if You Act Now! “ READY TO 
To introduce you to the revolutionary y EAT IN SECONDS 
benefits of New Quick Ken-L-Meal . . . to _ ++. Moisten, stir and 
let you see for yourself how dogs prefer it 


to other brands . . . we'll deliver a free 
trial supply so you can test it against your 
present brand. There is no obligation. 

Clip this coupon .. . get your free trial supply 


Mail this immediately to: KEN-L-PRODUCTS Division, The Quaker Oats Company, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
I want to try new Quick Ken-L-Meal in my kennel. / want to see how 
it performs against my present brand of dog food. I am under nv obli- 
gation whatsoever. 


Address___ No. of dogs. 
Zone State 


This offer is limited. So mail this coupon today! 


SAVE! 
Big 50 economy size | 
new 
| 
=, 
| 
| 
| 
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Shin Adherent No. 2 


Non-irritating liquid adhesive 
for strapping and padding 
Send for Sample 
MOWBRAY COMPANY, 
Waverly, lowa 


The 


Eaton Laboratories Establishes Veterinary 
Sales Division 

The establishment of a veterinary sales division 
of Eaton Laboratories is announced by L. Eugene 
Daily, M.D., vice-president of Eaton Laboratories, 
Division of the Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, 
x 

The new division has a staff of representatives 
who will call on veterinarians. It will also handle 
the distribution and sales of Eaton nitrofuran 
products through professional veterinary distribu- 
tors. 

The Eaton veterinary medical division has been 
functioning for several years, with a staff of three 
graduate veterinarians, headed by Harold D. B. 
Roberts, V.M.D. It will continue to conduct clini- 
cal studies on specialties, having veterinary appli- 
cation, which are developed in Eaton's research 
division. 

Austin Laboratories, Ltd., of Guelph, Ont., will 
continue to distribute the Eaton veterinary line 
in Canada. 


Continued from p. 42) 


(CLASSIFIED ADS 


Good mixed practice with clinic for sale in Texas 
town, over 5,000 population. Reason for selling, have 
something elsewhere suitable for wife's health. Ad- 
dress “Box L 5,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Small animal hospital, possible upstairs apartment, 
for sale near Middlewest city of 200,000 population. 
Only veterinarian in about 10-mile pl large 
piece of real estate on 4-lane state highway: 80% 
small animals, extensive large animal practice possi- 
ble. Includes nearly new large and small animal 
equipment; operating table, portable x-ray, refrigera- 
tor, drugs. Good clientele; excellent opportunity to 
become established with small investment. Has 
greater potential than first year gross of over $8,000. 
Illness forces sale at sacrifice; $16,000 with $5,000 
down. Address “Box L 12,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


must accompany advertisement 


Small animal hospital for sale in smog-free San 
Fernando Valley. Fully equipped, 6 years old; board- 
ing and bathing facilities. Average gross, $22,000; 
easy terms. Address “Box L 6,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Established, 


general practice for sale in growing 
northern California community; 85% small animals. 
New home and clinic on 3 acres. Gross, $15,000; 
practice, real estate, and drugs, $25,000. Address 
“Box L 7,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Minnesota dairy practice in Twin City milk shed 
for sale with or without equipment and real estate. 
Health reason for sale. Address “Box L 11,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Lucrative Massachusetts practice for sale; no com- 
petition. Price of $20,000 includes combined home— 
clinic, plus all equipment and drugs. Full particulars 
on request. Address “Box K 11,” c/o JouRNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Small animal practice for sale in southern Califor- 
nia; no real estate. Must sell quickly or lease with 
option to buy; reason, health. Priced within reason 
with liberal terms. Address “Box L 13,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


(Continued on p. 45) 


BROKEN TEETH 
—repaired in bottom clipper blades. 
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Guaranteed. 
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Miscellaneous 


For sale—large animal operating table; used only 
a few times. Price, $200. Address Dr. G. E. Gilbert- 
son, Albany, Ind. 


Opportunity to buy veterinary mobile unit with 
4-wheel drive complete for $2,620; excellent condi- 
tion, 21,000 miles; extras included. Write or call 
Baldwin Veterinary Hospital, RFD 2, Putney, Vt.; 
phone Brattleboro, Alpine 45422. 


Breedersleve—The disposable obstetrical sleeve. 
Package of 20 with detachable chest band, $5.00; 
lower wholesale prices. Free sample upon request. 
Breeders Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa. 
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Programs on Veterinary Service Furnished to 
Television Stations by Associated Veterinary 
Laboratories 

A series of television programs on animal dis- 
eases and the value of modern veterinary service 
is now being furnished to leading TV stations by 
Associated Veterinary Laboratories. 

The series is issued to the farm editors of 140 
leading television stations, coast to coast. The 
programs, in words and pictures, show common 
animal disease hazards and bring out the im- 
portance of veterinary service in coping with them. 
Subjects already scheduled for television include: 
swine brucellosis, calf loss prevention, swine ery- 
sipelas, hog cholera, pasture-season hazards, 
“lumpy jaw,” pink-eye, encephalomyelitis, ship- 
ping fever, swine influenza, parasites, and ergot 
poisoning. 

Other mediums used in the public relations 
program for the profession, underwritten by mem- 
bers of Associated Veterinary Laboratories, include 
newspapers, farm magazines, radio, and motion pic- 
tures. Officials of AVL have reported that the 
organization's film about the veterinary profession 
was viewed by a television audience of more than 
13,000,000 last year. 


To insure prompt delivery of want ads, 
should include the complete box number. 


AKRATAN 


"Jumbolus" 
for diarrhea 


Tannin extract 100 gr. 
Alumina hydrate 100 gr. 
Akrodin® 60 gr. 
Magnesium trisilicate 30 gr. 
Charcoal 30 gr. 
Magnesium carbonate 30 gr. 
Bentonite 20 gr. 

Adsorbates, coagulants and detoxicants for the symp- 
tomatic treatment of diarrheas in larger calves and 
adult cattle. 

Usual dose: | jumbolus to each 350-lb. body weight, 
repeated at 12- to 24-hour intervals, as necessary. Fits 


replies 


usual ‘equine’ balling gun. Creased for fractional 
dosage. 
25 2.15 100 (4285's) 8.00 
Pharmaceutita! Manufacturers fo the 


Veterinary Profession - Since (9/8 


KANSAS. CITY, KANSAS 
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C.G. P. 
Reinforced 


gives Therapeutic Amounts 
of Calcium, Phosphorus, 
Magnesium & Dextrose 


use C.G.P. Reinforced to treat 
deficiency conditions 
due to disturbed metabolism. 


. .. the most complete preparation offered 
the Profession . . . for the simultaneous 
administration of therapeutic amounts of 
Calcium, Phosphorus, Magnesium and Dex- 
trose. Animals deficient in these elements 
due to disturbed metabolism, caused by 
unbalanced mineral and carbohydrate ra- 
tios in body, food or soil respond readily to 
C.G.P. Reinforced. 


Use C.G.P. Reinforced for your next case 
of milk fever, grass tetany, or hypoglyce- 
mia. Similar conditions in other animals 
also respond equally well to C.G.P.. Rein- 
ferced therapy. 


C.G.P. Reinforced is administered intra- 
venously and/or intraperitonealy. For cows 
give from 250 cc. to 500 cc.; for sheep and 
swine 50 cc. to 100 cc. Supplied in Ctn. 
12—500 cc. bottles, 


SEE HAVER-GLOVER MESSENGER 
FOR FORMULA AND PRICE 
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Lockhart announces 


Erysipelas Vaccine Avirulent 


With the addition of Alva, Lockhart offers the graduate veterinarian a 
complete choice of biologics for the control of erysipelas. 


Alva is produced from an antigenic strain of Erysipelothrix rhusipathiae 
which has been thoroughly tested for its avirulence. It provides a safe 
durable immunity with a live culture vaccine. Alva is available to vet- 
erinarians only. 


Alva offers these 5 advantages: 


Effective and economical "e 
Avirulent for safety 


Use with or without serum, on all or part of the drove. 


Live culture for high antigenic response. 


Desiccated for maximum potency . . . vacuum stoppered 


for greater stability. 


Alva is administered subcutaneously in 2 cc doses. Exposed or infected 
swine may be given anti-swine erysipelas serum simultaneously. Swine ir 
held beyond normal market period, or breeding stock, should be re- if 
vaccinated. 


“Better Biologics for the Graduate Veterinarian” ae 


*Trademark 
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Typical Case History 


wart growth 
at date of 
Mist jection 


warts degenerating 
tteen days later (me 
of second :nyectron 


to this 
after injections! 


field reports show Jen-Sal Wart Vaccine 
90% effective against virus-borne 
as. « seed warts of cattle... 


: ; Good planning calls for pastured cattle to be rid of seed warts 
t 


during the summer fly season. Field reports from cattle raising 
countries all over the world show that Jen-SaL Cuick Empryo 
Oricin Wart Vaccine does the job quickly and effectively with 
minimum incidence of anaphylaxis (foreign protein shock). Fol- 


use lowing injection, cattle warts undergo dramatic degeneration, 


i Jen-Sal's dropping off in three to seven weeks. 
a exclusive 
i chick embryo origin Recommended routine treatment is two 25-cc. subcutaneous in- 


Canine Wart Vaccine jections given at ten day intervals, or a single 25-cc. injection with 
a simultaneous 2-cc. dose administered intradermally. 


1 for 

160% effectiveness Jen-Sat Bovine Wart Vaccine (Cuick Empryo Oricin) 

t against 50 ce. vial — $2.25 
| virus-borne 

seed warts 

of dogs! In 


6—2 cc. vials—$6.00 
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